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LITERARY CRITICS WRITE 


222 


The old gag has always been: Those who cen write DO; those who can't, TEACH! I'd like 
to revise this gem of wisdom thus: Those who can, DO—until they discover they can TEACH, then 
they don't wrije! Teaching, in other words, is more fun than writing, but once you have arrived 
you no longer have the time and energy for creative work of your own. In my work as critic and 
collaborator which has enabled me to share in the honors of hundreds of students who have won 
through to publication, | have had immense satisfaction. Still once in a while | hear the impu- 
tation: "If he knows so much about writing, why doesn't he write himself?" 

So | wrote another story. You'll find it in the February issue of WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION. "New Wings” is the title and, though it deals with some ducks, it docsn't mean duck 
wings or duck soup. It means the vigorous, silken wings of life and love that lift children into 
the iridescent realms of youth. A couple of ducks are on this page. They are, you see, quite 
ordinary birds; they merely quack at the right intervals in the story! 

So you see it can be done! If I, a hard-laboring critic who is not supposed to DO, can still 
break into the big time magazines, how much more eesily can you accomplish this, you who are 
net so handicapped? 

| know the markets, can suggest a few million plots (from YOUR ideas), you have the time 
and you can write. I'd rather see iwenty stories published under names of writers whom I've 


trained than one under my own. Are you NEXT? 


1. For two years Fiction Editor of COLLIER'S 6. Co-author, with Dr. A. A. Brill, Floyd De'l, 


WEEKLY. Mary Austin, etc., of ''The Psycho'ogy of 
Writing S Mal 
2. Author of stories in SATURDAY EVENING ee eee 
POST, COLLIER'S, etc. 7. Editor, ‘Short Story Hits — 1932'' and 
: "Short Story Hits—1933,'' published by 
3. University lecturer on psychology of hu- Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


man interest (substituting for Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin at Columbia School of 
Journalism). 


8. Writers trained by me now appearing in 
every magazine of importance in the 


country. 
4. Fifteen years experience coaching and co!- 9. Some sixty manuscripts, mostly by begin- 
laborating with writers. ners, were sold for writers working with 
5. Author of standard American textbook me during the past six months. 
"Narrative Technique,'' published by lead- 10. | guarantee no one s-ccess, make no ex- 
ing New York publisher. aggerated claims, tell the truth. 


| have a little pamphlet "HOW | WORK WITH WRITERS" that is yours for the asking. 
No testimonials, no cuts of contented clients! And if you want a straight-from-the-shoulder criti- 
cism (can you take it?) the rate is $1 a thousand words—minimum fee for one manuscript $5. 
Al questions esked will be answered in a friendly, personal letter. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 
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THIS NEW ROYAL GUIDE MAKES 


Of course you can “two-finger” satisfactorily. 
But why limit yourself? Royal’s “Simple System 
of Touch Typewriting” tells you . . . clearly, 
explicitly . . . by text and by diagram ... how to 
attain real facility in your spare time. 

Send for this valuable guide today. Get the most 
out of your typewriter—whatever the make. Now- 
adays ... when the ability to type is so important, 





EASY! 


, 


the mastery of this simple booklet may be the 
turning point of your career. 

ILLUSTRATED ... The new Royal Portable 
Typewriter, De Luxe model. Price, $60. Finest of 
home-sized writing machines. Other Royals: 
Standard model, $45; Royal Junior Portable, 
$33.50. All are easy to use, handsome, and 
sturdy. Convenient payment terms, if desired. 





ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
Department WD-334, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 


' enclose 10 cents (stamps or coin) for Royal's “Simple System of Touch Typewrit- 
ing.” Also, please quote, without obligation, trade allowance on my. 
Typewriter, Serial No. —_______against purchase of a new Royal Portable. 


Name __ 













Street 









City 











$2.00 the year. Vol. 14, No. 4, 


ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Published by the Writer’s Digest Publisht M 
Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, “Cenmeath 














2 WRITER'S 


Sells two more stories ... 


“Perhaps you will be interested to 
learn that I have just sold two 
more stories. One of these was 
to The Biue Book, and the other 
was sold to True Detective Mys- 
teries. I feel quite encouraged. 
for I consider beth these magazines 
a step in advance of the ones I 
have sold to formerly.” 
Darrett E. Jorpan, 

P. O. Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 





To WRITERS 
who aren’t writing 


) r OU never hear of an ex-writer. Once started, 
writers keep on. Have you, perchance, written 

a little, or a lot, and paused—dissatisfied or 
discouraged at_some flaw in technique, or some lack 
in spontaneity ? 

Or are you one of the unnumbered thousands 
whose friends say: “If you could only write stories 
as you write letters, you could be a successful 
author!” In either case, your future as a writer 
largely depends upon what you are willing to do 
about it. Diffidence, spotty technique, faulty char- 
acterization, the confusion of dramatic values—and 
most of the other problems faced at the start by 
otherwise capable writers—can be cured. 


The first essential is Practice. The second 
Attitude. 


Master Writing—by writing 


Consistent Practice and a new, comprehensive Attitude 
come to you in the instruction of the Newspaper Institute 
of America. It is a home study course free of “isms” and 
“ologies.” It is a system of writing instructions prepared 
and taught by active New York reporters and editors, and 
based upon the vivid and practical training that has turned 
out so many of this country’s leading writers: i. e., the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. 


Week by week, you are mailed actual assignments—just 
as if you were being broken in on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your work is individually corrected and construc- 
tively criticized. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own 
distinctive, self-flavored style. 


Let us help you test your native abilities. Our interest- 
ing Writing Aptitude Test will do it. It’s free 
—entirely without obligation. Fill in and send 
the coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. pay spall 





Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing § 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—March. ’ 
Mr. 

Mrs. 
Miss 
Address 
(All correspondence confidential. No elena will call 
on you.) 7064 
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The Forum 


We have received queries from our readers ask- 
ing our opinion on the new organization “American 
Association of Authors Publishers and Producers” 
of Chicago. On the basis of the information thus 
far obtainable, we cannot advise subscribers who 
queried us to join this organization. 


























DEAR Eprror : 

We are in the market for high class articles, 
humor, and fiction for a magazine which will be 
distributed exclusively to college students. The 
stuff must be of interest to the college class only. 

The material must be high class and non-sex, and 
must be cleverly written. 

Freperick J. Norr, Editor, 
Associated Collegiate Press, 
114 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 

Note: Both College Humor and University have 
suspended publication.—Ed. 





Dear Eprtor: 

One thousand dollars will again be given in 
prizes by The Bawl Street Journal, burlesque edi- 
tion of The Wall Street Journal, this year for 
material used in the annual number to be published 
in May. 

There are 35 prizes, ranging from $20 to $50. 

They will be given for the following types of 
copy: Feature Stories of 600 to 1000 words; Mis- 
cellaneous Length Stories, 200 to 600 words; 
Short News Items up to 200 words; Questions 
and Answers for “The Inquiring Investor”; Edi- 
torials; Large Commercial Advertisements; Large 
Financial Advertisements; Small Advertisements, 
either commercial or financial. 

We do not want jokes or poetry. We do not buy 
any material, Prizes only. 

The Bawl Street Journal is a wholly humorous 
publication devoted to burlesque and satire aimed 
at Wall Street and those who work there. It is 
published once a year by The Bond Club of New 
York’and is a full-sized, ten page newspaper. 

Your readers who wish full information about 
the types of copy wanted, and samples of our prize- 
winners from past editions, should write to me at 
52 William Street, New York City, asking for a 
copy of our Instruction Leaflet for 1934. 

I have appreciated very much your co-operation 
in 1932 and 1933 in running notices about our 
paper, and as I have told you before your maga- 
zine has been our best single source of new con- 
tributors. Many won part of our prize money. 

Joon A. STRALEY, 
Corporate Administration, Inc., 
52 William St., New York City. 





Dear Eprtor: 

Experienced trade journalists only: 
ting forth our editorial needs. 

Put yourself in the position of a salesman for 
wooden barrels, set down in an interesting fashion 
how a given industrial plant, for instance, uses 


I am set- 
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e Blassingame 


Help Brings You the 
Thrill of Suecess... 





second sale as | was over 

my first," writes a South 
Carolina client. "If all struggling 
writers knew what | know about 
critics, you'd have to bring in 
an army of assistants to handle 
your business.” 

In 1933 | helped nine writers out of every 
ten who worked with me for four months to 
know this thrill which comes from a story sold. 
That is an all time record for critics of fiction. 
My clients earned, while learning, several hun- 
dred per cent more than they paid me for 
help. 

When you work with me, you don't “take 
a chance," for | guarantee you—and make 
good on it—the best help to be found in this 
country, or your money back. 

To give you this help, | limit the number 
of my clients, working with about one-third as 
many as the average critic—yet during the 
past six months | sold over eighty scripts for 
my clients. We placed around 200,000 words 
a month, reaching the entire range of 
magazines from ATLANTIC MONTHLY down 
through the pulps. 

A client who has just made her first sale— 


a“ E about as thrilled over the 










a \* , 


to WINDSOR QUARTERLY, 
one of the best of the "little 
reviews '—writes, '"'l appreciate 
your help in getting my story 
into shape. It wouldn't have 
been much of a yarn without 
your criticisms.” 


aN 





Do you want to know this 
thrill of success? If so, write me about your 
problems and send me a story for criticism. 
I'll tell you the truth about it. If you are wast- 
ing time and money I'll let you know; if you 
have it in you to succeed, I'll help you. 

We'll work together from the initial idea to 
the finished script. And when it's complete, 
I'll get you careful editorial consideration. 

Recently the editor of a big woman's maga- 
zine came to see me about some special type 
stories. "When | see one of your covers," she 


said, “| know there's a story inside worth 
reading.” 
Let's make your stories salable. I'll do my 


part. Write me about collaboration. And if 
you enclose a 3c stamp I'll send you—free— 
Short Story Fundamentals, a booklet exolain- 
ing the technique of today's short fiction. 
Manuscript criticism $3 for 3000 words or less; 
$1 per thousand thereafter to 10,000 words. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduct‘on when writing advertisers. 
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LOST... 


Perhaps YOU 
need a guide. 
Directing 
your efforts is 
OUR job. As 
a creator, 
_ YOUR job is 

Ss! writing. OUR 
job is selling what you create — 
criticizing and contacting for 
YOU; guiding your attempts in- 
to the most profitable channels. 
We can say nothing about our ser- 
vice to you that our service cannot 
say far better for itself: 


SALES last year to over 30 widely varied mar- 
kets, ranging from book publishers (one of 
whom paid $250 advance and gave a contract 
for four more books to one of our authors), to 
smooth paper and pulp magazines, syndicates, 
and newspapers. Many of these were first sales. 
Our clients reached such markets as SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST, COSMOPOLITAN, 
FORUM, ARGOSY, and BREEZY—to mention 
only the outstanding periodicals in their fields. 

PUBLISHING AFFILIATION: Ours is the only 
agency affiliated directly with a publishing firm. 

AUTHORITY: Recently a smooth-paper mag- 
azine asked us to sell hundreds of dollars of 
bought manuscripts it could not use—because 
of a change in editorial policy—a job we fin- 
ished in two months. And PUBLISHER'S 
WEEKLY, the great magazine of the publishing 
business, ran a discussion of why and how agents 
sell to book publishers—and printed our article 
in its big Spring Announcements issue — but 
that of no other agency. 

REPRESENTATION: We are NOT a one-man 
agency, and’ thus maintain contacts with ALL 
fields of publishing—which explains the varied 
sales for our clients. 

INTEGRITY: We have no "collaborations" 
to sell you. We can afford to make our reports 
as frank as TRIAL AND ERROR. Resubmissions 
free—always. No criticism fees after we sell 
$500 worth of material for you. NOMINAL 
INITIAL FEES: On all stories, articles, and 
books, $! for each 3000 words up to 48,000; 
over 48,000, $16 for any length. Poems, 50c 
each. Sales commission, American and foreign, 
10%. These fees—all you ever pay—cover the 
exhaustive criticism and marketing service upon |# 
which our international agency has established 
its high standing. 


International Publishing 


Service Co. 
(Affiliated with Gariyle Gouse, Publishers) 
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307 Fifth Avenue New York City 











wooden barrels, tight or slack, beer or bourbon, 
why it uses them, and how many yearly. That is 
one type of story—one thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred words—that The Wooden Barrel will buy. 

Another type we want is the semi-technical 
article on developments in the cooperage business, 
trade notes and personal items concerning coopers 
and dtvelopments in packaging which will interest 
members of the cooperage industry. Payment one 
cent and up, upon publication. 

Lynn Manan, Managing Editor, 
Thomas W. Parry Corporation, 
511 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Epitor: 

Why do I renew my subscription to WrirTer’s 
Dicest? Why do I yell “More power to you dur- 
ing 1934? The answer is.a selfish one—because it 
has helped me to sell over 100 articles up to date. 

Mary GraAHAM ANDREWS, 
245 S. Moffett St., Decatur, Il. 





Dear Epiror: 

The National Mortician, which will be published 
beginning February, is a new controlled publication 
in the funeral directing field with a circulation of 
20,000 each month. It is our desire to make the 
publication as practical as possible. 

We are in the market for contributed material 
of merit immediately and will pay up to 2 cents 
a word within ten days after acceptance. Articles 
must be short, however, because of the limited 
space of the small page size. Preferable lengths— 
800 to 1000 words. Style must be crisp, terse, and 
not at all wordy or expository. Want interesting 
business experience stories with a moral or lesson 
which can be generally applied by the reader. 

Do not want stories about new funeral homes 
and such common material unless there is some- 
thing strikingly different in method, The worth 
of a new idea will be judged solely on its achieve- 
ment, not its hoped for achievement but its actual 
accomplishment. News items of the normal kind 
are not wanted, for all such material comes to us 
through press clipping services. All available il- 
lustrative material should accompany manuscripts. 
This is important. It is a good idea for contribu- 
tors to query us before preparing stories. 

Miiton L. Samson, Editor, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 





Dear Epitor: 

We are putting the Magic Carpet Magasine in 
cold storage until magazine conditions improve. 
When we do resume publication, the Magic Carpet 
Magazine will be issued monthly, instead of quar- 
terly as at present. 

For our other magazine, Weird Tales, the most 
pressing need at present is for stories of less than 
5000 words, 

FarnswortH Wricat, Editor, 
840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





Dear Epitor: 

We are interested in getting in touch with trade 
journal writers who could immediately grasp a 
general assignment to go out and interview brew- 
ers who are using steel barrels, for instance, be- 
cause we are editing a magazine for the Steel Beer 
Barrel Mfgrs. Association. We are also editing 
a magazine for a truck tire manufacturer. 

We are not interested in amateurs or producers 
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of literature. We want people who can go after 
facts and get them. 

We want experienced trade paper correspondents 
located in the following cities: Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Kansas City, and 


Denver. 
F, J. McGinnis, 
1608 East 24th St., Cleveland, O. 
This firm reliable.—Ed. 


Dear EpiTor: 

The National Anti-Vivisection Society, 37 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, is in the market 
for: 

Short articles, not exceeding 500 words in length, 
with verification as to publication, showing the use- 
lessness and danger of the practice of vivisection. 
Articles should deal with the scientific phase of 
the question, particular attention being paid to the 
failure of sera, vaccines, etc., in the cure and pre- 
vention of human disease. Rates, good. 

All the articles must be submitted subject to ac- 
ceptance by the society, and title thereto shall pass 
to the society upon payment of its usual rates. 

Articles dealing with the spread of human vivi- 
section, such as the unauthorized use of children, 
criminals, charity patients, etc. 

C. E. Ricuarp, Managing Director, 





Dear Epitor: 

The Independent Woman will serve as a forum 
for women in the new social order. In line with 
the Ten Year Objective of the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, it 
will present constructive ideas aiming toward so- 
cial justice. 

That means we are in the market for authorita- 
tive articles on emerging economic, political and 
social problems. We are, however, still buying 
some of the less formidable material we used here- 
tofore. Women’s achievements, new opportunities 
for women, practical articles on business advance- 
ment, success stories (but only of very exceptional 
women), interviews with celebrities (preferably on 
controversial themes of interest to women), the 
special social or psychological problems of the 
business and professional women’s group, the status 
of women in foreign lands—all come within the 
scope of our interest. Articles should be from 1,500 
to 2,100 words in length. They should have the 
feminist approach, but it mus t be the “new femin- 
ism.” Women’s rights have given way to women’s 
responsibilities. 

We use so little fiction and it must be so excellent 
and so definitely slanted to the business woman, 
that practically we offer no market for the general 
run. We buy a little verse. It must be short and 
from the woman angle. We have eliminated articles 
on culinary and household problems, no matter how 
specialized for the “bachelor girl.” 

It is only fair to warn your readers that the 
significance and literary merit we require are 
probably out of proportion with the modest recom- 
pense our budget permits. We pay from $10 to 
$35 for articles and $2 to $3 for verse. Every 
effort is made to return manuscripts within a 
month, though if they are being considered for 
publication it is sometimes necessary to hold them 
longer. 

WInIFRED WILLSON, 
1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Another 
BOMBSHELL! 


A LITTLE over a year 
ago, Jack Wood- 
ford, popular author of 
15 books and 2,000 sto- 
ries in leading maga- 
zines, hurled a bomb- 
shell into the academic 
quiet of the writing 
game with TRIAL AND 
ERROR, an amazingly 
frank book called by THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
"The best book for writers in the last decade," 
and by the NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
"One of the best books for writers ever de- 
vised." 

TRIAL AND ERROR immediately aroused violent 
reactions of approval and disapproval, and is now 
selling better than ever before . . . so well, in fact, 
that we have just issued a new, revised, 1934 edition, 
priced, as always, at $3.00. 

NOW, Woodford hurls ANOTHER BOMBSHELL— 
A NEW AID TO WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL IN 
THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME ... AND BY THE 
EASIEST POSSIBLE METHODS. This is a oy ap- 
plication of the principles of TRIAL AND RROR 
@ series of assignments in SUPERVISED STORY WRiT- 
ING, WITH ALL THE “ye gg AND COMMER- 
CIAL HONESTY OF THE B 


YOUR copy of the 1934 TRIAL AND ERROR 
comes to you FREE with the assignments. In- 
formation free on request. 

The thousands of amateur and professional 
writers familiar with TRIAL and ERROR should 
by all means see the equally remarkable assign- 
ments. Write for free information. 


Carlyle House 


Publishers 
307 Fifth Avenue 





New York City 
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FEAR! HATE! LOVE? 


Aim at reader’s emotions. Know what acts 
express each emotion. Without proper emo- 
tional reaction a story is flat, hopeless. Select 
appropriate terms for Emotions and their 
Expression from SHOLL’S helpful EMOTION 
BOOK, $1. Present personalities, vivid pic- 
tures of life. Other useful HUMANITOME 
BOOKS for competent writing: Action, $1; 
Mind, Mentality and Will, 75c. Money-back 
guarantee. Write Dept. 13— 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 
71-14 166th St. Flushing, N. Y. 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


rs 
® 
e 


A-Guide to Character. Delineation 
and Human Description 











ANNE HAMILTON 


Criticism and Courses in Verse-Writing 


Contributor to the Nation, The New Yorker, The Literary Di- 
gest, The Boston Transcript, F. P. A.’s “Conning Tower’ 

The Kansas City Star, The New York Herald, Voices, Braith- 
walte Anthology, Thomas Moult’s Best Poems of 1932, etc., etc, 


345 South Orange Drive Los Angeles, Calif. 
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At 22 E, 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. 8. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 « ome 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


the literary business magazine 








year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including Volume XIV 


Canadas, $3.50 a year. 


MARCH, 1934 No. 4 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When « change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old edress must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
ehange is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPT will receive the 
eareful attention of the edi- 
tor, but no responsibility te 
assumed in case of loss in 
mails. Stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope must be 
enclosed in all manuscript. 
Richard K. Abbott, Bditor; 
Aron M. Mathieu, Business 
Manager; J. B. Edwards, 
Advertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Menager. 


Entered as Second Class Mait- 
ter Apri] 1, 1931, at the 
Post Office st Cincinnatt, 
Ohio, under the Act of 
March 8rd, 1879. 
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WRITER'S SUPPLIES 
Note these representative values taken from 
our late catalog: 


Karolton, Glazed Kraft Envelopes 
=>. Wt.—Size 9x12 and 9%x13%—26 | 

f each size $1 
28- ob. Wt.—25 of each size 
24-lb. Wt.—25 of each size.. 
20-lb. Wt.—25 of each size... 


Karolton, Glazed Kraft Envelopes 
Size 6x9 and 6%x9% 
28-Ib. Wt.—50 Of each SiZe........0cerereerreres $1.25 
24-lb. Wt.—50 of each size.. or oe 
20-lb. Wt.—50 of each size.. 
24-lb. Wt.—25 of each size . 
No. 10 and No. II Size, for two pee 
28-lb. Wt.—25 of each size 5 
50 of each size... 
24-lb. Wt.—25 of each size... 
50 of each size 
Manuscript Paper, Second Sheets and Carbon, 
size 8'/oxI! 
High Grade, Artesian Bond 
20-lb. Wt.—Ream (500 sheets )......cccecssceee $2.25 
16-lb. Wt.—Ream (500 sheets) ae * 
Good Grade Second Sheets, Ream 
Medium Grade, Atlantic 




















20-Ib. Wt.—Ream (500 sheets).......0.ccc00 $1.60 
16-Ib. Wt.—Ream (500 sheets)......cccsccsseeee 1.35 
Medium Grade, S d Sheets -80 


WRITER’S SPECIAL CABINET, $2.50 value. 
Includes practically everything the ordinary 
writer needs at one time. Assorted. Boxed $2.00. 
Mss. covers, envelopes, Mss. paper, second sheets, 
and carbon paper. We PAY POSTAGE on all 
orders east of the Rocky Mountains. Add 15% 
if you live west of Rocky Mts. Send for our 
large, 80 page, illustrated catalog of books and 
all kinds of supplies for the writer. It’s free. 


A. D. FREESE & SON 


DEPT. UPLAND, INDIANA 








THE OLDEST 
WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1898 by James Knapp Reeve 
Agnes M. Reeve, Reader and Critic 


SCHEDULE OF CHARGES for reading 
of manuscript, full letter of criticism, and 
advice regarding markets: 





1,000 words or less.... $1.00 
EBD £0 BOOG WOOD siccnccesccoscssessecseccossssennses 1.60 
2,000 to 8,000 words 2.25 





8,000 to 4,000 words 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS: Special rates for 
criticism, revision, marketing advice. 
THAT DEFT TOUCH that only our ex- 
perience enables us to give has reclaimed 
many a heretofore hopeless manuscript. 
Gratified clients come back to us year after 
year for the expert criticism which turns re- 
jections into acceptances —thus bringing 
checks. 


Bank and Clients’ References 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
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Chiseling Trade Paper Editors 

That business is better today than it was 
two or three years ago, there can be no 
doubt. That it is still far from good, 
equally true, but the point is that things are 
better. Trade paper editors have a little 
more advertising. To offset this, paper prices 
have gone up, and engraving costs have 
gone up fifty per cent with the disavowal 
of discounts and a rate increase. Salaries 
have gone up a little. Advertising lineage 
increases, higher renewal percentages on old 
subscriptions, and more incoming new sub- 
scriptions have given the trade paper pub- 
lisher by far the best of the current situation. 

Writer’s Dicest proposes to attack in 
the most direct and violent method at our 
disposal the mean chiseling tactics of trade 
journal editors who take advantage of free 
lance writers. We’re out to get the chiselers. 
We intend to report each and every one 
of them direct to the advertisers in their 
own pages, and the advertising agencies 
thereof. 

Trade journal writers are requested to 
send us complaints. In no instance will the 
free lance writer’s name be used. In pressing 
the case, after determining the truth of the 
facts persented by the writer, WriTER’s 
DiGEst PUBLISHING CORPORATION accepts 
all responsibility. Please send complaints on 
unfair practices, unnecessary low rates, and 
chiseling tactics of trade journal editors to 
Complaint Editor, Trade Journal Depart- 
ment, Writer’s Dicest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Monkey Do 


The new American short story is influencing the 
English. In the last few months two new English 
magazines have been started, one in London and 
the other in Oxford, announcing their intentions 
of doing in England for British “short stories of 
outstanding merit” what the American-edited 
magazine Story has been doing for the short 
story in America. 

_The two magazines are Lovat Dickson’s Maga- 
sine, owned by the Lovat Dickson book publishing 
house, and the other is New Stories, edited by 
five English authors including H. E. Bates and 
by one American, Edward J. O’Brien, the Ameri- 
can short story anthologist, who is at present 
living at 118 Banbury Road, Oxford, England. 

College Humor suspends publication. — 
Bulletin. 

Life, 60 E. 42nd St. N. Y. C., wants 

“humoous essays from two to 800 words. 

Payment, 5 cents a word. Also want topi- 


cal paragraphs. Pay $2 each.” 





PERSONALS 


No stationer, literary critic, typist, correspond- 
ence course, book or typewriter advertising ac- 
cepted by this column. Rate five cents per word. 
Payment in coin or slamps, must accompany ad- 
vertisement. Writer’s Dicest box number given 
free and mail forwarded without charge. Your 
own address used if requested. Mail copy March 
13th or before to catch April issue. 


SPEECHES, debates, my specialty. Ghost writer for 
two famous speakers. Box M-1. 

—- G my first editions, miscellaneous books. List 

Stamp soaresieted. Anthony Gudaitis, 636 
Es 3th St., New York City. 

ARTIST WANTED to illustrate wonderful South Sea 
poem; profit sharing basis. Unusual opportunity. 
Sample verses sent. Send sample of work. Box M-2 

DESIRE “COURAGE - SUSTAINING” ceueneminnan, 
Known and unknown writers. Entire world. Box M-3. 

INFORMATION (Reliable-Confidential). Any subject, 


$1.00. Box M-4. 

HAVE 30 NEW 1934 “Writer’s Outlines”—retail 25c 
each. Will sell lot for $4.00! One for 15c. Kenneth 
McLaren, 2910 Forest Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 

BODYGUARD, GHOST-BUSTER, ADVENTURER, ex- 

pert gunner, 33; available May 1st. Write. Box M-7. 

SONGWRITER—Young, reliable. Will sell songs or 
write same for special occasion. Can write good stuff. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Lee Harris, 1000 Clark St., 
Old Hickory, Tenn. 

AUTHOR wants assistant, summer motor tour, Adiron- 
dacks; expenses; no camping. Box M-6. 

PHOTOGRAPHS for authors, editors and collectors 
covering all countries of the earth—art, ancient and 
modern; architecture; biblical; geographical; ethno- 
logical; historical; agricultural; scenic; marine; in- 
dustrial; children "from life and art; animals; celeb- 
rities; medical; about every subject of human in- 
terest. William Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 

IDEAL ISOLATION. Lot halfway up lake mountain. 
130 feet front; 120 feet deep. Will split if desired. 
$500 for entirety. Copy small studio on extreme 
mountain top belonging to writer, if desired. Eliza- 
beth Zink, R. F. D., Rockfall, Conn. 

MOUNTAIN RETREAT—Our Montana home awaits 
that supreme story setting. Near lakes, forests, 
Indians, mines. $15 monthly lease. Owner, 6435 
Jefferson, Hammond, Indiana. 

GOOD, STRONG PLOTS. Any type, slanted to order. 
Shorts, $1.00. Novelettes, $1.50. Novels, $2.00. 
Fred J. Miller, Lake City, Towa. 

BRILLIANT HUMORIST, creative genius would collab- 
orate with aspiring gagmen; cartoonists; columnists; 
article, story writers. Planning humorous tabloid 
newspaper. John O’Hara, 3603 Page, St. Louis, Mo. 

WRITER’S DIGEST, July, 1930-1933, $300 postpaid. 
~~, National Geographic -_ others. Send for list. 

cnt ge R. D. 1, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

WAR WETER NS: You all ‘ad humorous experiences 
during the World War. We will pay $1.00, or more, 
for each one used. Full credit given you and your 
outfit if you give us full details. Opportunity for 
— to become permanently connected, on salary, 

ith team now broadcasting. Box M-5. 

DOPE SUPPLIED—Historical, geographical, biograph- 
ical—research any subject. Dep able. 
co mgt oa 4706 Forty- sixth Street, Weod- 
side, 

GIRL HERMIT’ (writer) wants to correspond with 
other writers; all ages and races. Especially those 
interested in the metaphysical, psychological, and 
scientific type of story. Box M-8. 

CHICAGO: WRITERS eg part-time expert Liter- 

ry Secretary write B 

BEGINNING WRITER, age 22, “wants position. Single 
and healthy. Anything honest. Not a typist. Ross 
S. Haden, Gretna, Va. 

FREE LANCE—lady, 35, northern Minnesota. Hobbies: 
traveling, kodaking, writing. Corresponding to con- 
ag eens people in other interesting places. 


PRESENTABLE MALE, thirty-one, curing tb. Editor 
sanatorium magazine. Aspire to write for remuner- 
ation. Sociable and intelligent. Enjoy life and cor- 
respondence. Box M-11. 

MAN, 28—Stories in ten publications. Interested in 
contacting a woman, 23-33, who has extensively 
— dmund Shaftesbury’s philesophies. Box 





(Continued on page 40—please) 











8 WrRITER’s DIGEST 


00 K Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, orld 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt decision. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have a among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 

Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and beok sales channels. 
Write first, if you prefer. 









Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 


Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I will soon resume the Fourfould Features Literary 
Bureau which service was interrupted by my ill- 
ness. Watch for advertisements in coming issues 
of Writer’s Digest. Re-writing, collaboration, criti- 
cism, detailed marketing advice. 


J. RAYMOND ELDERDICE 
Federalsburg Maryland 











Selling Your Manuscripts 


is almost as difficult as writing them, and also re- 
quires TRAINING: We not only teach you HOW To 
WRITE, but How To SELL. That is why so many 
of os Students are able to “crash the literary 
gates.” 


JACK LONDON said: 


“I like your simple, direct, 
straight - from-the-shoulder, 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 


Orc Edible : 


This should mean more to you than anything WE can say— 
The Hoosier Short Story Course is the only one he ever endorsed. 
Hoosier Students are getting Real Money for their work! Un- 
der the personal direction of Mr. Johnston, who will give you 
unlimited personal criticism and manuscript sales service, you, 
too, will get checks! Wrise for FREE BOOKLET and details. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1912 FORT WAYNE, IND. 














Dear Eprtor: 

Jack Woodford’s mention of our requirements 
in his article in your December issue brought us 
submissions, none of which was the sort of thing 
we wanted. 

We use a few circulating library sex novels of 
the daring type, and I may mention that since the 
largest publisher of these novels is discontinuing 
his sex output for the present, we are all the more 
interested in that kind. Really good romantic 
novels will also be examined with care, but they 
do not stand as good a chance as the sex novels. 
en length will be between 65,000 and 75,000 
words. 

We shall be glad to read anything that comes 
within the category mentioned, and we can prom- 
ise reports within three weeks. 

CaRLYLE House, 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Dear Epttor: 

This is to advise you and your readers that I 
am no longer editor with Nickel Publications, 
Chicago, III. 

My resignation was handed in several days ago 
to take effect January 22, 1934. 

Ra.po DaicH. 





Sample Syndicate 

Following the article in our January issue 
on syndicate writing a number of WRITER’s 
Dicest subscribers have proceeded to build 
up some really good personally sold syndi- 
cates. Subscriber Olin Miller, P. O. Box 
35, Thomaston Georgia has one of the 
neatest little personal syndicates we have 
seen selling short pithy paragraphs to news- 
papers. Among those buying from him are 
papers in Atlanta, Miami, Sacramento, 
Mobile, Waukegan, Los Angeles, Wash- 
ington, Brooklyn, Paterson, and Wilkes- 
Barre. Some of Mr. Miller’s paragraphs 
are quite good. Here are a few: 





Lafayette, we won’t be there next time. 


A dollar saved is sixty cents earned. (Note 
the timeliness of this paragraph and the importance 
of tying in a column with daily events). 


Many a man puts truck loads of education on a 
wheel barrow brain. 


The confirmed pessimist is now worrying him- 
self over the blue eagle’s bill. 


We think those are pretty good, don’t 
you? If you want a copy of Mr. Miller’s 
syndicate, he will send it to you free if 
you are a Digest subscriber and send him 
a stamped addressed envelope. 

Few articles in the Digest have caused 
as much immediate profit to our subscribers 
as this particular one. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Give your talent a break! 
Enter the Writer’s Digest-- 
Liberty Contest today 


$2,000.00 


Short Short Story Contest 


THE PRIZES 


lst Prize — 10 cents a word for each word in 
the winning script. If the winning story is 1500 
words; first prize will be $150.00 cash. If the 
winning story is under 1,000 words; a minimum 
first prize of $100 cash will be paid. 


2nd Prize—3c a word for each word of script 
winning second prize. Minimum prize if script is 
under 1,000 words; $30 cash. Maximum, $45.00. 


3-12 Prize — A brand new model Underwood port- 
able typewriter. Retail price $45.00. Highest qual- 
ity long life A-1 typewriter especially built for 
writers. See Underwood advertisement, page 49. 


13 and 14. Payment of 2c a word for each word 
in script winning 13th and 14th prize. 


- to 30th prizes. One copy each of Plotto, the 
foe age ag book written by William Wallace 
the master book of all plots; greatest book 

S its kind ever written or attempted; and which 


Mr. Cook (who many times did a novelet in a 
single day) took five years to write. Endorsed in 
highest possible terms by every editor and writer 
ho has seen a copy. nly 1,000 copies of this 
Soak were printed. It is in a class of its own. 
Retail price $25.00. 
31-50. Choice of a $22 Parker Pen set complete 
with two pens. Guaranteed for life. Or, a paid in 
full enrollment in the Personal Collaboration 
Course conducted by Mr. Richard K. Abbott. This 
course is not advertised and enrollments are on 
invitation only. 31st to 50th prize winners of- 
fered enrollment free. Regular price, $40.00. 
50-75. Choice of a copy of “Trial and Error,” 
“The Writer’s Market” or “Stories You Can Sell.” 
75-100. One thousand sheets highest grade white 
bond paper; 1,000 yellow second sheets; 20 sheets 
carbon paper; and one typewriter eraser with a 
brush —the tricky kind you never get unless 
someone buys it for you. 


THE RULES 


In addition to these 100 prizes, Fulton Oursler, 
editor-in-chief of Liberty Magazine, and an editor 
of the other great Macfadden magazines, will per- 
sonally read each of the 100 winning scripts for 
> age purchase and use in his publications. 

r. Oursler will read these 100 scripts in the 
hope of finding stories he wants to buy. Money 
paid by Mr. Oursler for any of these 100 prize 
stories belongs to the writer exclusively. 


1. All short short stories must be original and 
ander 1,500 words. Stories may be typed or hand 
written. Please enclose a stamped addressed en- 
velope for return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a six 


months, one dollar subscription (renewal, new, or 
extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST Magazine. 

3. A six months subscription entitles the sub- 
scriber to enter one manuscript. To enter two 
manuscripts, two six months subscriptions OR 
one yearly subscription must be sent. No more 
than 2 stories may be entered by any one writer. 
4. All stories, winners and losers, remain the sole 
property of the individual writer. The names of 
the winners will be published in WRITER’S DI- 
5. Contest closes Midnight, March 20th, 1934. 
Three experi pr 1 editors will act as 
judges. ch otery submitted will be read by 
an of the three judges. 





SPECIAL PRIZES 


In addition to the 100 main prizes, an engraved certificate of merit for excellence 
in short story writing will be awarded to 100 writers as honorable mention. 








omen 





b 


THE CONTEST EDITOR, WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. CONTEST CLOSES MARCH 20th 














Please check one of these squares: My subscription is [] new 0 renewal 0 extension 


To enter two scripts, a $2 one year subscription must be enclosed; or one six month’s subscription 
ior yourself, and one for a friend. 


H 

s 

’ 

‘ 

Dear Sir: 
Enter my ” in the WRITER'S } 
DIGEST contest. I re. $1.00 for my six months subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST magazine. 5 
I am enclosing my manuscript herewith []. (I am sending it under separate cover [].) H 

‘ 

’ 

Name ‘ 
t 

Address i 
City State : 
; 

’ 

H 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Hey, Rub-a-dub! 


I guarantee assistance equal or superior to that of 
any similar organization, at less cost to you. A 
“break” with me will not cost you its weight in 
gold. 


R. G. had not sold a story for 
three years; we sold one in the 
first month of a three-months’ term 


One of my associates wrote last week that he had 
sold a short to Tower’s Mystery Magazine for $100. 
He did it alone, but I helped him to his first money, 
and he has not spent more than $30 for my assist- 
ance. 


@ The writers who have stuck with me in spite of 
no sales at first have almost all begun to climb in 
their careers. Sales made under me do not indicate 
that my college pals or Dutch uncles are doing 
their fraternal duties. My sales are merit sales. 





Criticism (or revision and 
sales if merited) $2.00 for the 
first 3,000 words and fifty 
cents per thousand thereafter. 
Books $20 to $25. Complete 
Rewriting $2.25 per 1,000 
words. Critical and Revisory 
Collaboration $10 to $25 per 
month, 


Richard Tooker 
P. O. Drawer 1359 
Phoenix . . Arizona 
Author of books and magazine fiction that are be- 


ing read and talked about TODAY. You have 
gone far if I cannot help you. 























SOMETIME, Ballad. 





NEWLY PUBLISHED SONGS 














Complete catalog sent on receipt o 


5617 Hollywood Bivd., Dept 
Member, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


by Hibbs. 40c 


OLD GLORY’S FORWARD MARCH, by Crosby. 400 
THREADS OF GOLD, by McTeer. 40¢ 
IN SILENT Pir a I CALL, by Leiher.......... 400 
ALONG THE GRANDE, by SaundesE..........ccccserersesvereereeI OC 
HAPPY DREAMS OF YOUTH, by ee 40c 


Saunders Publications eg = a sciest — 








ou 
ea 





writer. 


r services invaluable. 
ch manuscript. 


We read manuscripts up to 2500 words only. 


SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS 


HEMSTREET LITERARY SERVICE offers expert criticism, 
constructive revision and sincere collaboration to the beginning 
Our intensive knowledge of short-short technique makes 
Our only charge is a fee of $1.00 with 
We do no marketing, therefore make no per- 
centage charge on any story becoming salable through our as- 
sistance. 


Knickerbocker Bldg., 152 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 











OUR CLIENTS Sell 
and Here's What They Say: 


Thanks for the sale of TIN FISH and for your 
check.—S. K. H. 

The sale of BOX KITE HARRIS makes three 
in a row. I am working on the book you asked 
for.—Capt. B. B. 

I am delighted with the sale of THIRD MATE. 
I have pounded the editors for three years. Con- 
gratulations and my thanks.—S. H. 

Your firm was one of the four recommended 
as a eee! literary agency by COLLIER’S. 

. Ss. 


Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books 


PUBLISHER'S AGENCY 


55 W. 42nd Street 


NEW YORK CITY 





Dear Epitor: 

For use in a large house magazine which we 
are now preparing for a prominent jewelry manu- 
facturer, we can use good short stories of from 
1200 to 2,000 words. 

This magazine will go to jewelers, and for 
this reason we want stories which use a jewelry 
store as a background or those wherein some item 
of jewelry or a gem plays a prominent part. 

Payment for accepted material will be made on 
acceptance at rates varying from 1}4c to 24%c a 


word, 
H. P. Brincez, Jr., 
1000 Lewis sower Philadelphia. 


Dear Epitor: 

Among the letters I received about my article, 
“How to Lift Flat Writing,” in your January 
issue, two or three gently take me to task for say- 
ing there was a “new moon rising above the Pa- 
cific,” and that I could see it “from the patio of 
my seacoast home near Santa Monica.” One Cali- 
fornia writer says I couldn’t see the moon rising 
above the Pacific trom that spot unless I stood 
on my head, and I am still trying to puzzle out 
what he means. 

My correspondents jumped to the false conclu- 
sion that I was saying the moon rose above the 
western rim of the Pacific, out of the western 
horizon. Of course I said nothing of the kind, 
and I never supposed such an idea would enter any- 
body’s head through reading carelessly. 

We can see the new moon at Santa Monica just 
as well as you can see it at Cincinnati, and we 
don’t have to stand on our heads to see it. 


LaurENCE D’Orsay. 


Left Foot Forward 


Just started publication in Chicago is another of 
those curious provincial imitations of The New 
Yorker. This one, Chicago’s Daily Doings (a 
weekly), would be the subject for no special com- 
ment on our part, except that it is published in 
Chicago, and succeeds brilliantly in looking as 
though it were edited in Columbus, O. The illus- 
trations are of that peculiar uninspired breed, only 
exception being one of the department heads, 
“Man About Town.” The price on the cover is 
rubber stamped 10 cents. The front cover picture 
shows two stiffishly drawn people in evening dress 
bowing slightly with the caption “Mr. and Mrs. 
America & Family—How Do You Do!” 

With all the talent roaming around in Chicago 
we don’t see the excuse for all of Chicago’s Daily 
Doings clichés. E. A. Pentecost, 538 South Dear- 
born St., is editor. Three short fiction stories are 
used. One a short part serial. Others 1000 to 
3000. We do wish you good fortune Mr. Pentecost 
but we suggest that you spend an extra $50 a week 
for better free lance material; and use more in- 
teresting type lay outs. 


IT'S MY MOVE... 
JACK HANLEY ANNOUNCES his new location in 
the heart of the radio world. 


We Need More Scripts Than Ever 
Present handling fee $1 per script; or, 
send stamp for free script page and details. 
RADIO SCRIPT SERVICE 
604 R. K. O. Bidg. Radio City, N. Y. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Dear Epiror: 

Coming across a copy of Writer’s Dicest some 
years ago, I suddenly got interested in it after 
reading it once. 

Convinced that it was good, I decided to give 
it a “Trial and” (with apologies to Jack Wood- 
ford) join the ranks of its subscribers. Years 
dashed by. I studied the book and labored. More 
years passed, and I was plugging and studying 
right on. I couldn’t sell a tale about the hairs in 
a pig’s tail to the local butcher, never mind an 
editor. 

Well, that was enough. I decided that the maga- 
zine was a lot of lousy hodge-podge—“ERROR.” 
I flung it through the window and still I couldn’t 
sell a tale about my own whiskers. 

Suddenly I decided to give the lousy magazine 
another TRIAL. I studied every article you pub- 
iished on songwriting and I closely followed the 
zormula in my efforts. The storm broke when 
three of my songs were accepted in the same 
wnonth. 

My “Just Another Goodbye” and “I’ve Waited 
for You to Come Back to Me” have just been re- 
jeased. My third number will be released in about 
two weeks by Mills Music, Inc. 

Meanwhile my first play, “Two Sons,” has just 
been published and is making many friends for 
itself. When it rains it pours, 


CuHartes T. Forp, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Magazine of Popular Music, 846 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, offers awards for the 
best songs. Contest closes April 10th. Winning 
song will be broadcast over the Columbia network. 
Subscribers to the Magusine of Popular Music 
may submit two songs; one waltz and one fox 
trot. Raymond Paige is judge. 


The Ford Music Co., a new music firm, unknown 
to us, at 32 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes 
us that they are looking tor two songs with large 
popular sale possibilities. 





Another New Yorker imitation is at 906 Turks 
Head Building, Providence, Rhode Island. The 
name is Rhode Island Review. Has nothing to do 
with poultry, thank you. Henry T. Samson is 
editor. Uses smart, sophisticated fiction of 1,000 
to 1,200 words with a Rhode Island locale. Buys 
humorous wash drawings, The editor prefers to 
be queried first. Short features of 100-200 words 
of news behind the news bought at $1.00 flat. 
Fiction, one-half cent. 


In the Dicest, regarding OST, magazine of the 
American Radio Relay League, we failed to state 
no payment was made for material. Magazine is 
technical. 


CASH POETRY PRIZES 


Also book awards and a fine opportunity to 
make extra money. Submit your best poem 
for inclusion in our profit-sharing anthology. 


AMERICA SINGING 
1665 East 73rd St. Cleveland, Ohio 

















Can YOUR StoryY 
Be Filmed mu 


| sold four stories during January—actual proof 
of the most active screen market in years. Have 
YOU a story | can sell? 


Producers have looked to me for stories for 
fourteen years. No copyright or revision racket. 
Learn about this profitable market from my 
FREE booklet. WRITE TODAY. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Suite 215 Dept. 16 














FICTION, NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00, any length, including 
novels—the only service fee you pay. If salable, 10% 
commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, reasons given 
honestly by a well-known literary guide with a lifetime 
of editorial and studio experience; a thorough knowl- 
edge of North American markets; personally contact- 
ing New York thrice weekly. Reciprocal cooperating 
connections with London and Hollywood through reli- 
able agents. No “extras.” Plays, radio skits ex- 
haustively considered. If you want conscientious truth 
on mss. of every kind, you can get it with unexcelled 
efficiency through this cooperative agency. Inquiries 


wai RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 





TYPEWRITER 
BARGAIN 


New REMINGTON 
PORTABLE 


oS 


TEN 
DAYS 
TRIAL 


Only 10c a day buys this latest model 
machine. Not a used or rebuilt type- 
writer. A beautiful brand new regulation 
Remington Portable. Standard keyboard. 
Carrying case included free. Try it in your 
home or office for 10 days. If you do not 
agree that it is the finest Portable at any 
price, return it at our expense. Don't 
delay. 


FREE TYPEWRITER COURSE 
Mail Coupon Today or Use Post Card 





REMINGTON RAND ING., 
DEPT. N.9, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


r 
| 
1 
; Please tell me how I can buy new Rem- 
| 
t 
i] 
' 
i] 


ington portable typewriter for _ 10c a 
day. Also enclose your new catalo; 


' 

i 

A 

+ 

gue. ' 

Name . H 
Address : 


Lee eee eee ee 
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Can You Supply Material Like This to 
Meet Immediate Editorial Requests? 


Practical Professional Help Attuned To Active Current Market Requirements 
Brought These Writers Success — AND CAN DO THE SAME FOR YOU 


Books 


Here are 
a few of 
the 
twenty 
books I 
sold in 
19338— 
EIGHT OF 
THEM 
FIRST 
NOVELS 


Serials and Feature Novels 


With the practical, sympathetic advice | of the Pec 2 LL j= . 
GSH? 









of an agent in daily personal contact 
with New York editors, in supplying t 
their manuscript needs, my clients are b RLY mat 
shown exactly how to make their mate- ae 
rial suitable for actively buying markets. | z Se 
Each month they are cashing thousands P f 

of dollars’ worth of my checks covering 
magazine fiction, articles and books. Novelettes 





/ me NS ManCalled Daska 
; Me Wistey g,sosemamme 
= SS a téean 
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Just a few of their January, 1934, magazine appear- iTIMBE Gi LON, RANCE 
ances could be crowded into the illustration at the 1c Watson cS one 
% “ 


right, as a sample of the results I obtain for them. 
These consistent sales, displayed month after month 
on this page, are the best guarantee of the service 
which I offer to you. 


w 

















A oe % = 
Short Stories *% mre Con aii 
es it fbevrs Betty 
on 
By Kats ye oT OOM 





233,300 WORDS SOLD TO NEW MARKETS : 
ALONE IN JANUARY! eS YS 











Editors depend on leading agents when they need good manuscripts in _ ‘Sport ores 7 - 
a hurry. As a result of such special editorial requests J seld 11 novel- INES Bs Alice Haris p nity ‘ 
ettes, a series of short stories, and 23 individual short stories to new An Orchid to Cus, A We 
magazines alone during Janvary, netting my clients several thousand va 0 Lupu a SH ES 
dollars. These sales were all to markets not then listed in any writers’ * it eo ee 
trade journal—sales these writers could not possibly have made themselves. r=) a of iG owen a 

That’s one reason why leading agency representation pays. a Wong Lines 
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SHOOTS 
Get In On THESE SALES! Juveniles nen] AGAIN 


YOU can cash in on the present market opportunities, too, if you have a spark of o, an 
/ ability. are willing to work intelligently for success, and have the coopera- ieNGEN 
tion of a prominent, editorially recognized New York agent. Send me your manuscripts . may sa Ais 
and I will promptly and candidly tell you whether they have a chance. If they are ys cet 
salable, I will immediately recommend them to the right editors; if they can be made rr 
salable, I'll show you how in full detail; if they are worthless, I'll tell you the truth 
and advise you how to tackle this writing business so as to make it pay. 

This practical, personal professional help with your individual writing problems is 
available at the nominal reading fee of $2.00 on manuscripts up to 4000 words and 50c 
per thousand if longer. Books: 30-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 
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81-100,000 words, $20.00. The commission on American sales is 10%, on foreign % wk yl 

sales, 15%. Your work will be handled on straight commission as soon as we Articles 
sell $1,000.00 worth of your work, 


Ye 


Send me your manuscripts today, or if you have none ready, gf, "Sane 
write for my circular and a sample copy of my market letter 2 


listing immediate magazines’ and publishers’ needs. = 


AUGUST LENNIGER Se %euust 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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New York, Philadelphia and 
Minneapolis Market Letters 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD & STAFF 


All following addresses Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE same old charm lingers over Phil- 

adelphia from year to year. There, 

men are gentlemen and remove their 
hats in elevators—in business building ele- 
vators, what’s more! And after years of this 
gold-grubbing New York, that’s a treat for 
a romantic writer! 

The French phone hasn’t been discovered 
there. But business seems to get along with- 
out it—and apparently on a fairly perma- 
nent basis. For the publishing houses of 
Philadelphia seldom make great changes, 
and never impulsive changes. 


@ Let’s start with the hoity toity Curtis 
Publishing Company on _ Independence 
Square. Have you new ideas for short 
stories about average Americans and the 
ordinary American scene? The Saturday 
Evening Post staff of readers and editors 
comb the mail carefully in hopes of finding 
a gem; a writer who can tell a popular story 
in a way that is a little different from the 
ordinary run of the mill. Love, business, 
sport, anything that will appeal to Mr. and 
Mrs. Average Reader will find a sympa- 
thetic reading. There is no demarkation be- 
tween masculine and feminine readers here. 
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Gang stuff is not in demand in the short 
stories, although recent serials have been 
based on such material. Five to six thou- 
sand words is the preferred length on the 
Post now. 

There is also a demand for articles of 
wide general appeal in about the same 
length. It would be well to avoid travel ar- 
ticles, however, as these are not favored at 
present. And most of the articles dealing 
with any phase of economics are usually 
written to order by authorities. Articles on 
sports are usually written for the Post by 
nationally known names. Other than that, 
the field is open to anyone who can write an 
exceptionally interesting article. 

Clever cartoons and gags, with a fresh 
point of view, might break the ice for you 
on the Postscripts page. Also short humor- 
ous verse, preferably not over 14 lines. But 
they have to be exceptional, for literally 
thousands of contributions flood this de- 
partment monthly. 

The name of the author has a lot to do 
with the rates paid by the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. George Horace Lorimer is still 
its editor. 

@ There is a new fiction editor on the 
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Ladies’ Home Journal — Stuart O. Blythe. 
And here, as everywhere with the women’s 
magazines, the light love story is preferred. 
The shorter story—about 5,000 words—is 
favored. They should be full of heart-ap- 
peal, rather than over-brittle sophistication ; 
something to appeal to the large group of 
women throughout the country. Don’t get 
too far away from “the home-spun.”’ 

Although the Journal has used a few 
short shorts now and then, the editor is no 
longer looking for any of this tvpe. He in- 
forms me that really good short shorts, ap- 
propriate for his magazine, have proved so 
extremely difficult to find that he has de- 
cided against trying to use this length. 

Your chances are very slim of making 

either of these publications if you are un- 
known as a writer, I am afraid. Depart- 
ments, too, give little opportunity except to 
a person of known authority who has a very 
good new idea. But the editor suggests that 
the small departments, using brief material, 
offer a way to get your name known. 
@ The third of the Curtis group, the Coun- 
try Gentleman, is making a more general 
appeal than formerly. In addition to the 
farm and country town reader, it is also 
reaching out to interest the suburbanite and 
is distributing through the newsstands more 
than formerly. Hence, a wider range of in- 
terest is being sought in its contents. 

The best lengths at present, according to 
its editor, Philip S. Rose, are 5,000 words 
for fiction and 3,000 words for feature ar- 
ticles. The short filler articles in the back 
offer a good opening for the unknown 
writer. Garden items run about 300 words; 
also the dairy, poultry, and live stock short 
features. The women’s department, which is 
edited by Mrs. Caroline King, uses the thou- 
sand-word length. You might note that, in 
spite of the title, the readers of Country 
Gentlemen are about fifty percent women. 

Most of the farm and garden articles have 
timely and seasonal interest. So plan to sub- 
mit such material accordingly — about two 
and a half to three months ahead of the 
month it should appear in print. 

Fiction should be romantic in type, fre- 
quently with a lot of outdoor action. Noth- 
ing sexy is considered, and the triangle situ- 





ation is not used very often. Little or no 
poetry is wanted. 

Rates on all these magazines vary accord- 
ing to the author, and are somewhat lower 
at present than in the past. Address manu- 
scripts to the individual magazine for which 
it is intended. However, stories sent to the 
Post which seem better suited to the Journal 
will be shifted by the editorial staff. The 
address for the Curtis publications is Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia. 


HE FARM JOURNAL, Washington 

Square, is almost nil as a market at 
present ; probably will continue so until farm 
conditions improve a lot more and subscrip- 
tions—and more particularly, farm adver- 
tising—pick up. No fiction or poetry is used 
now. Maybe an occasional cartoon would sell 
here, if appropriate. Articles are nearly all 
technical. Political and semi-economical sub- 
jects are written to order. Arthur H. Jenkins 
is editing the magazine. 
@ The Shade Publishing Company, 1008 
West York Street, is continuing its three 
sex magazines, but is not in the market. They 
expect to be buying once more in about 
three months. This group includes Paris 
Nights, Gayety, and Zippy Magazine, edited 
by Pierre Dumont. 

William H. Kofoed is working on Gay Book 
once more, and in spite of some delays, expects it 
to appear shortly. This magazine came out last 
year, then was suspended for a time. Instead of 
the original pulp form, he is planning to make the 
new issues in large, flat, smooth paper form. In 
contents, it will have less fiction and more illustra- 
tions and cartoons of the New Yorker or Ballyhoo 
type. Fiction should run 2,500 to 4,500 words; 
shorter lengths preferred. It should have strong 
sex appeal, but not the flippant sexiness of the 
“sex” magazines. Strong plot, fast movement, and 
sophistication of style are important. Payment 
will be on acceptance at rates arranged with the 
individual author. 

Gay Book is edited at 201 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, and manuscripts should be sent there, 
although the editor also has a New York office at 
1540 Broadway. (We had some complaints last 
time. Ed.) 

@ The Sunday Magazine of The Ledger and 
the Ledger Syndicate ofier some good mar- 
kets for fiction and features. 

Mr. H. W. Miner, editor of the Sunday 
Magazine, is in the market for short fiction 
of 4,000 to 5,000 words. These stories may 
be love, romance, mystery. If your story 
has seasonal interest, it should be spring or 
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summer in anything submitted at present. 
A flat price of about $35.00 is paid for these 
shorts. This apparently covers all rights, 
including motion picture sales. For the lat- 
ter, the author gets the right to boast, that 
seems to be all. But for all that, it is a 
good market for shorts with heart-appeal. 
Address: Independence Square. 

The Ledger Syndicate pays on a fifty- 
fifty basis, on gross profits. Mr. J. E. Wat- 
kins, editor, is interested in new and un- 
usual features which will appeal to a very 
large class of readers. Unless you are well 
known, these should be short; the shorter, 
the better. 

Subjects of general interest stand the best 
chance. Talks to women and fashions are 
pretty thoroughly covered at present. “But,” 
says the editor, “you never can tell. When 
you least expect it, a new and popular idea 
will come in.” 

For syndicate use, articles should run in 
series of sixes to cover a week. Twenty-four 
is the usual minimum considered; longer 
series are wanted, of course, if an idea has 
any sort of appeal. Even for timely material, 
copy usually has to be prepared about eight 
weeks in advance. 

Other markets for fiction in Philadelphia, 
outside of the Sunday School papers, are 
rather slight. There is A Year Magazine, 
edited by J. Louis Stoll at 721 Spruce Street. 
(This first appeared as 1933: a Year Maga- 
zine, but decided on more frequent publica- 
tion.) This uses “proletarian stories which 
are an expression of the times.” Slight pay- 
ments are made now, I understand. 

This same group is bringing out a new 
magazine, The Story Journal, in which short 
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fiction under 3,000 words in length will be 
featured. This will be in newspaper format, 
with about three stories to an issue. No pay- 
ment just at first. High quality is desired. 
The address is 721 Spruce Street. The edi- 
tor is George F. Meeter. 

Another of this type is Kosmos, a bi- 
monthly using brief fiction and poetry. 
Hjalmar Gursen edits it. Address: P. O. 
Box 374. No payment is made, so far as I 
can find out. 

New Philadelphian, edited by B. F. Kut- 
cher, is a local club women’s publication 
and not in the market generally. 


Exotic Magazine, 1317 Spruce Street, uses re- 
prints of foreign short stories. 

The Pennac, edited by M. A. Kelly, is much 
overstocked at present. Rittenhouse Square is the 
address. 


@ Short articles on diet and health, exercise, 
boxing have a market at Arena and 
Strength, which is published at 2741 North 
Palethorp Street. Rates are under a cent a 
word, and paid on publication. 
@ “Our needs are just the same as usual,” 
the editor of The Etude Music Magazine 
informs me. Short articles on teaching or 
learning music, 150 to 2,000 words, is the 
gist of this. “Tell how” articles for either 
the teacher or the student; ones that “in 
some way will help the teacher or student of 
music to overcome difficulties of technic or 
interpretation, and do their work in an 
easier or more interesting way.” Articles 
giving the secrets of success of great musi- 
cians would be acceptable ; but career stories 
would not be. 

Kates of five dollars a column are paid 
on publication. James Francis Cooke is the 
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editor. 1712 Chestnut Street is the address 
of The Etude. 

Theodore Presser Company, 1712 Chest- 
nut Street, also publishes music and music 
textbooks on royalty or outright purchase 
bases. Address them in care of the John 
Church Company, which is a division of the 
other company and devoted to this particular 
phase of the business. 

Philadelphia offers a little market for 
poetry, besides those mentioned: Universal 
Poetry Magazine, 314 Gideon Street, pays 
in prizes at present. It is a monthly, with an 
Edgar Guest leaning. Leo Konopka and 
James Bolger edit it. 

Rose Company, at 24th and Bainbridge 
Streets, pays 25 cents a line for seasonal 
and everyday greeting card verse. Exclusive 
Company, 414 North Third Street, also uses 
greeting card verse. 


HE backbone of Philadelphia markets, 

however, is the Sunday School paper, 
for which there are five important publish- 
ers. Rates generally are a bit lower than last 
year. But the amount of material bought is 
holding up well indeed, particularly in so far 
as fiction is concerned. Be careful about re- 
ligious slants on these. 

The American Sunday School Uuion, 1816 
Chestnut Street, is strictly undenominational 
in its appeal. These papers and teacher-man- 
uals go out to rural and pioneer communities 
where there is almost no other reading mat- 
ter and where they do not have to compete 
with secular magazines. Their readers want 
a very strong spiritual and religious content. 
Nothing controversial, however, you must 
remember. For this group, rates have kept 
right up to the half-cent a word. 

Picture World is for the younger chil- 


dren, especially those between eight and ten. 
Top length is 900 words. The religious 
angle is wanted in both verse and fiction, 
but such as is suitable for the age. 

Young People’s Paper is intended for the 
late teen ages and front page stories may 
run 2,500 to 3,500 words. Good short fill- 
ers are always in demand for this; general 
fact or religious articles, under 500 words. 
@ Sunday School World needs good ar- 
ticles for teachers, superintendents, and the 
home. But the writer must know his sub- 
ject. The editor, Arthur M. Baker, stresses 
this point particularly. Also, he must keep 
in mind that material about organized city 
churches, sophisticated city children, and 
controversial matters have no place in this 
magazine. Only the problems of the rural 
school are used, and they must be written 
conservatively, helpfully, without denomina- 
tional bias. (The above magazines are at 
1816 Chestnut Street.) 

At 1703 Chestnut Street are the offices of 
the Baptist publications and the Judson 
Press. Miles W. Smith is now editor-in- 
chief, occupying the position formerly held 
by Dr. Owen C. Brown. These publications 
go to big city Sunday Schools, as well as 
small ones, so the appeal is somewhat differ- 
ent from those of the American Sunday 
School Union given above. Stories should 
have spiritual or character-building signifi- 
cance, but they seldom have the strongly re- 
ligious slant. 

Manuscripts should be addressed just to 
the Editorial Department; they will be 
sorted out there as to the particular maga- 
zine. However, here are the publications 
and ages: 

@ Story World is for very little children; 
usually those who must be read to. Fiction 
300 to 600 words; also little poems. 

Junior World—for children of 9 to 12; 
fiction up to 2,500 words; also serials of not 
more than six or eight chapters of 2,500- 
words each. Illustrated information short 
material. 

Girl’s W orld—early teens. Shorts of 2,500 
words and good serials of six to ten chap- 
ters. Any phase of normal life is welcome 
in stories. A foreign setting would be good 
also. Be sure foreign customs are accurate, 














however. There is a special need in this and 
the other publications for good illustrated 
material of a general informational charac- 
ter. 

Youth’s World is for the early teen ages, 
and about the same requirements hit here, 
except that material should appeal to boys. 
@ Young People is for the later teen ages. 
Lengths are 2,500 words for shorts and 
serial chapters, but serials may run to ten 
parts. Fiction may have a love plot if not 
too sentimental. Illustrated articles may run 
as long as 2,000 words. 

Rates on all this group at 1703 Chestnut 
Street are a bit lower—about $4 a thousand 
words. But payment is made the month of 
acceptance, with prompt service. 

The American Baptist Publication Society 
(Judson Press) also has a large book de- 
partment—royalties, purchase, sometimes at 
author’s expense. They publish religious 
text books, missions, biography, history, etc., 
of a denominational type; also juvenile fic- 
tion, fairy stories, animal stories. 1703 
Chestnut Street. 

The United Lutheran Publication House 
is at 1228 Spruce Street. Here are published 
a small yearly list of religious textbooks and 
juveniles. Also Lutheran, the church maga- 
zine edited by Rev. N. R. Milhorn; and the 
juvenile magazines: 

Lutheran Boys and Girls—ior ages 9 to 
14. Uses short fiction and illustrated articles. 
@ Lutheran Young Folks—for older teen 
age boys and girls. Uses fiction up to 3,500 
words; serials up to 12 chapters; illustrated 
descriptive and informational articles. 
Charles P. Wiles edits these two papers. 
Rates are rather low on both, but payable on 
acceptance. 


The Miraculous Medal, a Catholic monthly edited 
by Rev. Kieran P. Moran at 100 East Price Street, 
is overstocked and not buying now. 


Interdenominational material, both for 
short material and books of a religious na- 
ture, has another market with the Sunday 
School Times at 32% North 13th Street. 
Charles G. Trumbull is editor here. For the 
S. S. Times, rates on religious articles are 
a half cent a word, or a little better. 

Christian Youth (at the same address) is 
intended for teen ages of Protestant Sunday 
schools. Wholesome fiction with uplift themes 
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are wanted in lengths of 2,000 to 2,200 
words; also fillers 300 to 1,000 words on 
nature, fact, and how-to-make-it subjects. 
Rates are $10 a story; $1 to $4 for fillers; 
paid on acceptance. 


HE Presbyterian church has four ex- 

cellent markets for juvenile fiction of 
varying ages, even though the rates have 
been cut somewhat and now run from about 
a third of a cent to $4 a thousand words. 
The best market is fiction; most of the short 
articles are staff written. 

Stories—for primary children. Emphasize 
character-building ; center stories about chil- 
dren’s experiences and interests. Avoid too 
obvious moralizing, also fairy lore. Lengths: 
500 to 800 words. Witherspoon Bldg. 

The Pioneer—for boys of 9 to 15. Short 
stories of 2,500 to 3,000 words; serials of 
four to ten chapters in same lengths. Be 
sure stories are true to life, interesting to 
wide-awake boys, and “challenging to earn- 
est Christian living.” 

Queens’ Gardens—for girls of 9 to 15. 
Same lengths and suggestions apply. 

Forward—for young people of 18 to 23. 
Fiction 3,000 words long; serials not more 
than eight chapters, of 3,000 words each. 
Adventure and action stories are desired, 
but not alone for adventure. Courage should 
be actuated by loyalty, purpose, and high 
ideals of service. Don’t write about unearned 
rewards. Emphasize fidelity for a cause, not 
for personal gain. Use practical backgrounds, 
but have enough imagination to lift the 
reader out of the sordidness of depression 
conditions. Above all, let stories bring out 
a normal religious life. If there is a struggle, 
let the hero meet it with conscience ; in other 
words, use the religious motivation. 

The Westminster Press is the book pub- 
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lishing division of the Presbyterian publi- 
cations. Religious testbooks, chiefly. Rev. 
John T. Faris is editor-in-chief. Address: 
Witherspoon Building, for all these Presby- 
terian publications. 

Trade papers have suffered in Phila- 
delphia, along with those in other cities. But 
the following seem to have a fairly healthy 
existence and encourage writers who know 
what’s what in the particular field. 

@ Confectioners’ Journal, 437 Chestnut 
Street, edited by Eugene Pharo, uses illus- 
trated articles of 1,000 to 2,500 words which 
would interest the manufacturer, wholesaler, 
or manufacturing retailer. These may cover 
successful methods of manufacture, distrib- 
ution, or merchandising. Payment on ac- 
ceptance: $3 for photographs, up to a cent a 
word for articles. It might be well to write 
to the editor before submitting material. 

@ Practical illustrated articles on photogra- 
phy, 200 to 2,000 words in length, can be 
slanted for The Camera, 636 South Franklin 
Square. Half a cent per word is paid on 
acceptance. Frank V. Chambers is the editor. 

Well written articles of genuine interest 
to jewelers rate one to one and a half cents 
per word from The Keystone, Mt. Airy P. 
O., Philadelphia. Either store management 
or jewelry merchandising. Photos extra at 
$1.50 to $4.00 each. Payment on publica- 
tion. H. P. Bridge, Jr., is the editor. 

Chilton Class Journal Company, 56th and 
Chestnut Streets, offer markets on automo- 
bile articles as follows: Commercial Car 
Journal, edited by George T. Hook, uses 
practical articles on methods effected by 
large truck-fleet operators for economic op- 
eration and management. Payment on publi- 
cation, rates depending on the article. 

Automobile Trade Journal, including 
Motor World Wholesale, same address, is 
for the dealer. Features are usually based 
on interviews with successful dealers in 
automobiles or in motor equipment, Pay- 
ment on publication at one cent a word and 
up. L. F. Bannigan is the editor. 

@ Retail Ledger, edited by John Guernsey, 
reports that its needs are about the same as 
always and that there is very little change in 
policy. Rates are one cent a word for ar- 
ticles, which may run from 1,500 to 2,000 


words, and $3 for photographs. Good 
photos will be especially welcome, as they 
seems to be hard to find. By this, the editor 
means ones showing figures, real human in- 
terest, and unusual displays. Most of those 
submitted lack individuality and the displays 
lack newness and life. Only new and at- 
tractive ideas are suitable for featuring in 
the magazine. The Retail Ledger deals with 
the managerial end of the home-furnishing 
store. This may include advertising, dis- 
plays, credits, salesmanship, or delivery. 
@ Home Wares, which is a companion pub- 
lication, specializes in house furnishings 
from the point of view of buyers and man- 
agers of home-ware departments in larger 
department stores. K. C. Clapp, the editor, 
likes the “ghosted” articles where the signa- 
ture is important, but stresses the point that 
content is the strongest selling argument. 
The preferred lengths are 400 to 1,000 
words. Payment is at a cent and up per 
word; photos at $3 on acceptance. The 
address for Home Wares and for The Re- 
tail Ledger is 1846 Chestnut Street. 
Philadelphia also ranks high as a home 
for book publishers. Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, the backbone of whose annual list is 
Temple Bailey, is located at 925 Filbert 
Street. Besides light fiction of an extremely 
wholesome type, it also gets out a general 
list of non-fiction of almost all sorts, juve- 
niles and a great many plays for amateur 
production. Payment is by royalty, except 
on plays which are purchased outright. F. 
W. Shoemaker is editor-in-chief. 
@ J. B. Lippincott Company, East Wash- 
ington Square, puts out almost every type 
of book, usually excepting poetry and essays. 
Adult fiction and non-fiction, juveniles of all 
types, textbooks and educational works. The 
fairy story (except in reprint form) is in 
little demand here. Payment is usually on 
the royalty basis; occasionally outright pur- 
chase. 
@ David McKay Company, 604 South 
Washington Square, is a smaller house, but 
publishes about thirty new volumes each 
year. These include all ages of juveniles, 
scientific and pseudo-scientific texts, techni- 
cal books, dictionaries. It now has the edu- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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The Common Touch 


By Warp THOMAS 


HERE’S no record—to my knowledge 

—of any fledgling author stepping out 

and collecting himself a yacht, a coun- 
try house, a string of polo ponies and a bevy 
of Japanese valets from the proceeds of his 
sales to the syndicate markets. Yet, I know 
of no more valuable training in sound writ- 
ing, sound psychology and sound motivation 
than that which is required in the syndicates. 
Why? The answer 


touch their own lives. It’s up to you to pro- 
vide heroes—and heroines—with whom they 
may easily identify themselves and so ex- 
perience vicariously those adventures which 
are ordinarily impossible. 

To grow specific. You want to sell syndi- 
cates? Voila! Then what are the syndicate 
markets and how do they want their stuff 
handled ? 





At present, one of 





is obvious. 


the most promising 


Syndicates pander 
to the common taste; 
daily, they contact 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of good, 
average, run-of-the- 
mine Americans like 
your aunt Agatha or 
my uncle Bob, the 
lady with the loudly 
painted lips or the 
prim - mouthed ma- 
tron who spends her 
afternoons bidding a 
psychic four hearts 


In the January issue of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, Aron Mathieu wrote a detailed 
article telling how to build up a syndicate 
of your own. Sample sales letters were 
given, and the matter was treated in great 
detail. 

Many of our subscribers are not interested 
in handling the business side of their writing, 
and would prefer to have a syndicate handle 
all the details of sales, promotion, and col- 
lection. 

This article tells how to sell your material 
to a syndicate, and lists the names, addresses 
and requirements of syndicates NOW on the 
market for material. Every market note ap- 
pearing in this article received the okey of 
the respective syndicate editor. All syndicates 
are not covered; as we omitted those from 
which we did not have a direct okey’d state- 
ment. For a complete list see advertisement 


markets is The N.Y. 
Daily News. Daily, 
they publish an 1,800 
word “story from 
real life’. Twenty- 
five dollars apiece is 
paid —a little better 
than a cent a word. 
Address your manu- 
scripts simply to: 
Real Life Stories, 
The News, 220 East 
42nd Street, New 
York. 

And now to slice 





with seven spades in on page 60. 


her hands! And, 





up a News story and 
see what makes it 








since syndicates cater 

to such a broad cross section of life, syndi- 
cate fiction and feature articles must have 
that greatest of all Kiplingesque gifts—the 
“common touch”, I use common in a de- 
scriptive, not a derogatory sense. In other 
words : 

Because syndicate fiction writing feeds 
the literary hunger of thousands who never 
heard and care less about James Branch 
Cabell or James Joyce, plot complications 
involving the loss of the hero’s mind, a free 
wheeling and ninety horse powered Oedipus 
complex, or a childhood fixation are pretty 
well out. Syndicate readers are the warp 
and woof of our society, hence you want to 
give them simple understandable plots which 


palatable. 

To begin with, your technique is different. 
In smooth paper fiction, ye editors insist that 
authors do not stand in the wings of their 
stories, holding placards over the heads of 
their characters telling what kind of people 
they are—and why. In the News story, you 
can call time out to discuss your character. 
Obviotsly, in an 1,800 word story, compres- 
sion is necessary. You must tell a lot in a 
little, tell it unforgetably and well; hence, 
sign boarding your characters is permissable. 

As an example of effective sign boarding, 
take this tale: “Jnside Story’ by Ellen 
Struhs in the December 6th issue of the 
Daily News. It begins: 
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“People are still wondering what happened to 
Montie—to Montgomery Hellman, that is, Presi- 
dent of the Hellman Super-Productions—he is 
such a changed man.” 

He used to be loud, irascible, domineering. Shout- 
ing and raging and thumping the desk at the slight- 
est provocation. And then, suddenly, he calmed 
down. He became quiet, meek as a lamb, almost 
reasonable. 

He was even heard to ask a man’s advice and 
what’s more, he took it. Naturally, that set people 
to wondering.” 

A perfect syndicate opening! Telling a 
lot about Montie in a few declarative sen- 
tences. Yet, if you sent the same opening 
to a smooth paper editor, you would win a 
nice, big rejection slip your first time out 
with the sarcastic observation—if the editor 
troubled — that Such and Such Magazine 
wasn’t interested in a clinical analysis of 
even such a big shot as Montie Hellman and 
that revelatory dialogue and action would 
be more to the point. And it would—if you 
were writing for smooth paper magazines 
and had four or five thousand words in 
which to put Montie across. 

But since, in syndicate writing, you 
haven’t four or five thousand words, you 
must supply a hand-tailored, ready to read 
background that will give your reader a 
clear idea of Monty’s type without biting too 
greatly into the body of your story. And, of 
course, his curiosity must also be aroused 
concerning Monty’s predicament. There’s 
a good curiosity lead here—you can count 
on enough interest to find out what has 
brought about Monty’s change! 

And now for the tale of Montie Hellman 
whose opening. characters are outlined above. 
The story goes on to show Monty searching 
for a perfect “mother type” for his new 
flicker. Hundreds of applicants are examined 
and rejected, “perfect mother types” seem 
to be as scarce as stock dividends. 

Discouraged, Montie attends a Long 
Island social and on the way out stops for 
gas. He meets the “perfect mother” in a 
small store by the wayside. Finally convinc- 
ing the sweet old lady that he is sincere in 
his offer of a movie contract, he persuades 
her to call at his office ready for work on a 
certain day. 

The story ends on Monty’s disappointment 
when, after bragging of his find to his col- 
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leagues, the old lady appears: marcelled, cor- 
seted, manicured, painted and powdered like 
a mannekin and secure in her knowledge 
that now she looks like a movie actress! 

That’s a pretty human story—and pretty 
true. You and I and the corner barber know 
a lot of people who would react to a situation 
in just that way. Human interest, a human 
characteristic, logical motivation—the story 
has them all. 


SYNOPSIS of the requirements of 

various syndicate markets will be more 
enlightening than a general discussion. Okay, 
let’s go! 

The Associated Press, 383 Madison Ave., 
N. Y., will buy clean, fast-moving novels of 
adventure and romance. Nothing but novel 
length serials. The background must be 
American, 

Note the endings: 

“Lola, with great faith, placed all that was left 


of her $10,000 bank account in Johnny Southwick’s 
hands.” (Loves of Lola Montez, Evelyn Wells.) 


That’s a come-on—even for a person who 
doesn’t care a lot for Lola! 
Here’s another : 


“Sandra went to sleep telling herself, ‘I have a 
feeling it’s only a question of time.’” (Sandra, 
Vida Hurst.) 


In other words, it all comes out right in 
the end. 

The Associated Press, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York, uses stories of 45 to 49 chapters. 
Write for details on chapters lengths. Titles 
are important. One to three short words are 
best. Chapters division with the kind of 
suspense that will build and hold circulation 
is vital to the story’s acceptance. That calls 
for action, logical developed. Newspaper 
rights bought outright. 

The George Matthew Adams Service, 250 
Park Avenue, New York City. Jessie 
Sleight, Editor. ‘““We use comic strips, car- 
toons, unique continuous features (500 
words) for daily release; serial-fiction (30 
or 36 chapters, 1,500 words each chapter). 
No short fiction, no “news” material, no 
poetry. Buys syndicate rights, and share in 
all other rights. We pay according to vari- 
ous arrangements and report within two 
weeks. Copyright usually in name of syn- 
dicate.” 


























Authenticated News Service, P. O. Box 
326, Hollywood, California. Vance Chand- 
ler, Editor. “We want newspaper features 
only, suitable for daily or weekly insertions ; 
350-400 words for dailies; 750-1,000 words 
for weeklies. We will consider astrological 
script. We report at once.” 

Business Feature Service, 1140 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. R. G. King, 
Editor. “We use merchandising articles in 
every field of trade paper publication. We 
want to know how some particular store, de- 
partment, or concern has solved some prob- 
lem common to others in the line, or how it 
has increased its sales, output, etc., or re- 
duced overhead. Do not give a number of 
vague reasons; find one basic and specific 
reason for this successful solution and 
develop it to the utmost by citing specific 
figures whenever posible. Our greatest mar- 
ket is for department store and retail store 
material, but the promotion idea about which 
you write must be really new. We cannot 
use anniversary sale stories. Length of ar- 
ticles, 800 to 1,500 words. We do not handle 
fiction, jokes, or poetry. We do not handle 
trade news, personal mention items. All 
material must be exclusive to us. We prefer 
articles written under the by-line of a chief 
executive and bearing his okay. 

We have openings for correspondents in 
a number of cities and small towns, but they 
must agree to do no trade-paper writing ex- 
cept through Business Feature Service. We 
prefer those who have had repertorial or 
advertising copy experience. We use photo- 
graphs for illustration. We report imme- 
diately, and pay %c a word, following pub- 
lication, which is usually a month or so after 
acceptance.” 

Continental Feature Syndicate, P. O. Box 
326, Hollywood, California. Easton West, 
Editor. “We desire to consider features 
(not stories) suitable for newspaper or 
radio syndication.” 


Devil Dog Syndicate, 638 Lafayette 


Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. James J. 
Stewart, Editor. “For the past nine years 
we have used authentic sports articles and 
authentic sports series of articles. We use 
these for distribution to newspapers through- 
out the United States and Honolulu. Very 
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few to foreign newspapers or their agencies. 
In the near future we shall enter the motion 
picture industry—buying movie plots and 
finished stories. We shall, however, con- 
tinue in the sports syndication field—which 
is our main issue, serving newspapers with 
sports news and sports features. There is no 
limit to length of manuscripts submitted. 
It is quality we seek. We do not use photo- 
graphs. We report on manuscripts imme- 
diately.” 

Door News Service, 331 West 14th Street, 
New York City. “At the present time we 
are not in the market for material. Occa- 
sionally we buy pictorial subjects with news 
interest on art, exploration, science. Stamps 
must be enclosed.” 

Epsilon Press Service, 1015 51st Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. E. M. Auerbach, 
Editor. “We use short stories, 1,000 words 
or over; historical incidents, etc. (illus- 
trated) ; successful New Yorkers (born out 
of town) ; travel stories; comic strips; car- 
toons. We also use photographs of new in- 
ventions, unusual snap shots, etc. Material 
accepted is subject to sale on terms ar- 
ranged.” 

Fact Feature Syndicate, 649 Macon 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. Charles S. 
Strong, Editor. “We use fact stories, 1,500 
to 2,500 words, on subjects of popular in- 
terest: camping, hunting, fishing, industry, 
oddities, shipping, business, interesting how- 
to-make things, with proven possibilities, 
aerial stories, out of the way air-routes, true 
experiences in exotic countries, etc. At 
present we want book length manuscripts 
suitable for serialization of a length 60,000 
to 100,000 with high suspense points at the 
end of 1,500—2,000 chapter breaks; to be 
published in 50-52 weekly installments. 
Books may be fiction, non-fiction, travel, 
biography, and if possible should be of such 
a subject or treatment that they may be 
translated for sale to our Scandinavian out- 
lets through the Scandinavian American- 
News Bureau. We shall give personal atten- 
tion to any and all outlines covering books 
that might meet this requirement, and will 
report on their value, and instructions for 
forwarding the completed manuscript within 
a short time after receipt. 
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We also use interesting and unusual pho- 
tographs of oddities, any article subjects, to 
illustrate features. We report on all material 
within five days, and pay by arrangement, 
depending on the appeal of the articles.” 


Globe Photos, 242 West 55th Street, New 
York City. M. Mann, Editor. “We use 
news pictures, feature articles with photo- 
graphs on human interest, science, oddities. 
Articles should be about 2,000 words. We 
report on material immediately, if it is con- 
sidered unavailable. We pay at a rate of 
40% of the sale, at the end of month.” 

Gruber Feature Service, 28 West 47th 
Street, New York City. Edward Gruber, 
Editor-in-chief. “We use illustrated feature 
material for newspaper and magazine pub- 
lication, of the type found in The American 
Weekly, New York Times, The Sunday 
Magazine and similar weekly and monthly 
periodicals everywhere. We do not limit 
ourselves to any particular field or subject. 
Illustrated features are preferred and paid 
for better than those that are not or cannot 
be illustrated easily. Writers and camera- 
reporters should communicate with us on 
features they have in mind before going 
ahead and we shall be glad to aid them in 
compilation of their material. Our prices 
vary according to subjects. In case of ex- 
clusive material we pay considerable sums 
where the subject warrants a higher fee. 
Our usual rates are from 1c to 3c a word, 
within thirty days. 

Jordan Syndicate, Albee Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. O: J. Jordan, Editor; E. R. 
Hagenah, Mgr. “We use photographs in 
color suitable for rotogravure and magazine 
use. No spot news pictures. Color plates 
5x? or 8x10 in Agfa, Autochrome, or Fin- 
lay processes accepted on an approval basis. 
All material accepted must be accompanied 
by original negatives. Finlay natural color 
plates preferred, over any others. We pay 
on a 50-50 basis for all material accepted 
and used.” 


Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison 
Avenue, New York City. “Practically all of 
our material is prepared by the staff and 
at the present time we are buying very little. 
We have our own well-experienced corre- 





spondents located in important centers who 
furnish considerable material. We are never 
in the market for fiction. We ordinarily use 
only feature articles, general, business, the- 
atrical, and technical news.” 


Magazine Feature Service, 1140 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. Rose King, 
Editor. “We want top-notch, original and 
timely features, usually of an informative 
nature, which we can sell to our client maga- 
zines, particularly the ‘class’ publications 
handling home, garden, art, sports, movies, 
school, health, adolescent, aviation, foreign 
travel, mechanical and scientific, architectu- 
ral, farm, outdoor, and other material. Oc- 
casionally we use controversial articles and 
exposes of lesser known ‘rackets.’ Person- 
ality sketches, if the persons or what they 
are doing, are really usual. We do not use 
fiction. Length of articles varies with the 
material. We use photographs to illustrate 
articles. We report almost immediately, and 
pay on publication according to the merit 
of the material.” 

Miller Services Limited, 302-303 McKin- 
non Bldg., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Andrew Miller, Editor. “The only call for 
material at present seems to be for short 
shorts of about 3,500 words in length, and 
of these, the only ones considered are those 
by more or less widely known authors. We 
prefer stories which have a British or Euro- 
pean setting and would be always glad to 
look over any stories with a Canadian set- 
ting.” 


National Feature Service, 4035 New 
Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. C. C. 
Parker, Editor. “We want features which 
can run at least one year. Interested in meri- 
torious cartoons and other mat features.” 

New England Newspaper Service, %55 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Arthur W. 
Woodman, Editor. “We want human in- 
terest items suitable for newspaper publica- 
tion—short fillers, not to exceed 50 words— 
editorials of a general nature, suitable for 
use in any section of the country. Writers 
are urged to be as brief as possible in pre- 
paring huinan interest items. Novelty, punch 
and general interest count more than length. 
New ideas are always welcome. We report 























immediately and pay $1 each for human in- 
terest items. Fillers and editorials, Yc per 
word.” 

Nu-Way Features, 189 W. Madison 
Street, New York City. Gregor Melikov, 
Editor. “We use single or series of puzzles 
of all kinds, adaptable to newspaper use. 
Series of puzzling cartoons that may have a 
definite solution.” 

Oil Features Syndicate, 231 East Twen- 
tieth Street, San Antonio, Texas. Joseph A. 
Kornfeld, Editor. “We pay $1 each for 
reader’s contributions to “Oil Oddities” that 
are accepted and published. They must be 
accompanied by verification. We also use 
news or feature photographs on any phase 
of oil industry. We report within two days 
and pay the first of the following month.” 

Underwood and Underwood News Pho- 
tos, 242 West 55th Street, New York City. 
P. M. Gulick, Editor. “We are in need of 
feature photographs. Striking Industrial 
and Scenic Photos as well as photographs 
of news events of national importance. For 
our Literary Department we are in need of 
good illustrated feature stories. All material 
handled on a royalty basis. We pay the 
owners 35% on the amount realized. All 
unavailable pictures and stories promptly re- 
turned. 

We are not in the market for short stories 
or novels. What we need is feature stories 
illustrated with photographs. Good travel 
pictures are also desired as are photographs 
of new inventions and photographs of a 
scientific nature. The demand for this latter 
material is greater than the supply.” 

United Feature Syndicate, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. George A. Carlin, 
Editor. “We want serial stories (love and 
adventure), 36 installments; 36,000 to 40,- 
000 words, for which we pay $150.00; cross- 
word puzzles (difficult), 17, 18, 19 squares 
in size, for which we pay $5.00. These are 
the only typed of material bought from free- 
lance writers. We also welcome new ideas 


suitable for continuous newspaper feature. 
We do not use photographs. We report at 
once and pay on acceptance.” 

Universal Service, Inc., 235 East 45th 
Street, New York City. Leslie Eichel, Edi- 
tor; Clark Kinnaird, Assistant Fditor. “We 
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Questions and Answers 
About Syndicate Sales 











Q. If I am selling a daily column to a syndicate 
how do I go about it? 

A. Buy the Editor and Publisher feature section 
to determine the syndicate using the type of 
material you have for sale. Send the syndicate 
you select at least six samples of your column. 
It need not be printed. It should be typed. 
State that you are offering this column “at 
usual rates.” Mention that you are retaining 
other rights for yourself. 

Q. How do syndicates pay for a novel? 

A. When buying novels some syndicates pay an 

outright price. $750 is a good price for a 

50,000-word novel by a more or less unknown 

writer. Of course, you have the right to sell 
all other rights for additional cash such as 
movie, book, plate, radio, etc. 

How do syndicates pay on shorts and features. 

(1) Outright purchase in which the syndicate 

gambles that it will be able to sell your work 

elsewhere. A 1,000-word short brings about 
$15.00 to $30.00. A 1,200 feature with art 
brings up to $50.00, (2) Payment on royalty. 

For every dollar the syndicate collects on your 

material that it sells you receive from 30 to 

60 cents depending on who you are and what 

you have to sell. 

Q. May I submit work to two syndicates simul- 
taneously P 

A. Absolutely NO! You cannot submit work to a 
second syndicate unless the first turns it down. 
Always retain a carbon. 

Q. What if the syndicate to whom I submitted 
my work won’t return it and won’t answer my 
queries? 

A. This happens rarely, and only in instances of 
small, unreliable syndicates. Write two polite 
queries if you get no answer within 30 days 
after mailing your material. Allow editor 
three days to answer first query before sending 
second. Wait 10 more days then mail a reg- 
istered letter formally taking the material out 
of his hands; retype your carbon and submit 
elsewhere. 

Q. Should I send my material cold, or query 
first? 

A. In most instances we would advise querying 
first, provided you can write a brief “teaser” 
query that tells just enough to make the edi- 
tor want to know more. Enclose stamped ad- 
dressed envelope on queries. 


PO 








are in the market for live news feature 
stories about personalities in the limelight, 
written from a ‘home town’ angle, up to 600 
words. Manuscripts should be accompanied 
by return postage. We pay on acceptance.” 

Will Judy Press Syndicate, 3323 Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. “We want practi- 
cable subject in a series of at least ten, on 

(Continued to page 55) 
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We also use interesting and unusual pho- 
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illustrate features. We report on all material 
within five days, and pay by arrangement, 
depending on the appeal of the articles.” 

Globe Photos, 242 West 55th Street, New 
York City. M. Mann, Editor. “We use 
news pictures, feature articles with photo- 
graphs on human interest, science, oddities. 
Articles should be about 2,000 words. We 
report on material immediately, if it is con- 
sidered unavailable. We pay at a rate of 
40% of the sale, at the end of month.” 


Gruber Feature Service, 28 West 47th 
Street, New York City. Edward Gruber, 
Editor-in-chief. “We use illustrated feature 
material for newspaper and magazine pub- 
lication, of the type found in The American 
Weekly, New York Times, The Sunday 
Magazine and similar weekly and monthly 
periodicals everywhere. We do not limit 
ourselves to any particular field or subject. 
Illustrated features are preferred and paid 
for better than those that are not or cannot 
be illustrated easily. Writers and camera- 
reporters should communicate with us on 
features they have in mind before going 
ahead and we shall be glad to aid them in 
compilation of their material. Our prices 
vary according to subjects. In case of ex- 
clusive material we pay considerable sums 
where the subject warrants a higher fee. 
Our usual rates are from 1c to 3c a word, 
within thirty days. 

Jordan Syndicate, Albee Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. O. J. Jordan, Editor; E. R. 
Hagenah, Mgr. “We use photographs in 
color suitable for rotogravure and magazine 
use. No spot news pictures. Color plates 
5x? or 8x10 in Agfa, Autochrome, or Fin- 
lay processes accepted on an approval basis. 
All material accepted must be accompanied 
by original negatives. Finlay natural color 
plates preferred, over any others. We pay 
on a 50-50 basis for all material accepted 
and used.” 


Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison 
Avenue, New York City. “Practically all of 
our material is prepared by the staff and 
at the present time we are buying very little. 
We have our own well-experienced corre- 


spondents located in important centers who 
furnish considerable material. We are never 
in the market for fiction. We ordinarily use 
only feature articles, general, business, the- 
atrical, and technical news.” 


Magazine Feature Service, 1140 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. Rose King, 
Editor. “We want top-notch, original and 
timely features, usually of an informative 
nature, which we can sell to our client maga- 
zines, particularly the ‘class’ publications 
handling home, garden, art, sports, movies, 
school, health, adolescent, aviation, foreign 
travel, mechanical and scientific, architectu- 
ral, farm, outdoor, and other material. Oc- 
casionally we use controversial articles and 
exposes of lesser known ‘rackets.’ Person- 
ality sketches, if the persons or what they 
are doing, are really usual. We do not use 
fiction. Length of articles varies with the 
material. We use photographs to illustrate 
articles. We report almost immediately, and 
pay on publication according to the merit 
of the material.” 

Miller Services Limited, 302-303 McKin- 
non Bldg., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Andrew Miller, Editor. “The only call for 
material at present seems to be for short 
shorts of about 3,500 words in length, and 
of these, the only ones considered are those 
by more or less widely known authors. We 
prefer stories which have a British or Euro- 
pean setting and would be always glad to 
look over any stories with a Canadian set- 
ting.” 


National Feature Service, 4035 New 
Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. C. C. 
Parker, Editor. “We want features which 
can run at least one year. Interested in meri- 
torious cartoons and other mat features.” 

New England Newspaper Service, %55 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Arthur W. 
Woodman, Editor. “We want human in- 
terest items suitable for newspaper publica- 
tion—short fillers, not to exceed 50 words— 
editorials of a general nature, suitable for 
use in any section of the country. Writers 
are urged to be as brief as possible in pre- 
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and general interest count more than length. 
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immediately and pay $1 each for human in- 
terest items. Fillers and editorials, Yc per 
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Nu-Way Features, 189 W. Madison 
Street, New York City. Gregor Melikov, 
Editor. “We use single or series of puzzles 
of all kinds, adaptable to newspaper use. 
Series of puzzling cartoons that may have a 
definite solution.” 

Oil Features Syndicate, 231 East Twen- 
tieth Street, San Antonio, Texas. Joseph A. 
Kornfeld, Editor. “We pay $1 each for 
reader’s contributions to “Oil Oddities” that 
are accepted and published. They must be 
accompanied by verification. We also use 
news or feature photographs on any phase 
of oil industry. We report within two days 
and pay the first of the following month.” 

Underwood and Underwood News Pho- 
tos, 242 West 55th Street, New York City. 
P. M. Gulick, Editor. “We are in need of 
feature photographs. Striking Industrial 
and Scenic Photos as well as photographs 
of news events of national importance. For 
our Literary Department we are in need of 
good illustrated feature stories. All material 
handled on a royalty basis. We pay the 
owners 35% on the amount realized. All 
unavailable pictures and stories promptly re- 
turned. 

We are not in the market for short stories 
or novels. What we need is feature stories 
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scientific nature. The demand for this latter 
material is greater than the supply.” 
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in size, for which we pay $5.00. These are 
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Q. If I am selling a daily column to a syndicate 
how do I go about it? 

A. Buy the Editor and Publisher feature section 

to determine the syndicate using the type of 

material you have for sale. Send the syndicate 
you select at least six samples of your column. 

It need not be printed. It should be typed. 

State that you are offering this column “at 

usual rates.” Mention that you are retaining 

other rights for yourself. 
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outright price. $750 is a good price for a 
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Heroes for Sale! 


By Joun F. FarrBanks 


EROES are made. Look at that 
H amazing street-corner Goliath—the 

newsstand. Look long and care- 
fully. For here are sturdy heroes for sale. 
Fair heroines are here for the asking—and 
a dime. 


Every man can accomplish the desires of 
his heart; can fight dangerous battles—and 
always be victorious, without the danger of 
so much as a scratch. Every wistful girl 
can be a modern Cinderella, beautiful and 
beloved. 


What charms are these? What magic po- 
tions of modern sorcerers? It’s all done 
with the mirrors of the imagination. 

For imagination is the keynote of the 
“pulps”—those frequently ridiculed, gaudy 
magazines that stack higher and higher each 
week as more business men find a little 
spare cash. 


In six months, those millions of gray, 
rough pages will be musty and yellow with 
age. Only a few score will lie with muti- 
lated covers on the ricketty second-hand 
stalls. So ephemeral are dreams! 

For these puny pages are the warehouses 
of dreams. In them, the hollow chested drug 
clerk sees himself as a daring aviator, drop- 
ping from a burning plane five thousand 
feet in the sky, landing amid an enemy hide- 
out which he immediately and single-hand- 
edly annihilates. The pallid errand boy sees 
himself galloping across boundless prairies, 
coyotes howling at his back, enemies shoot- 
ing from both sides; falling from the saddle 
in the nick of time to save a beautiful girl 
from the clutches of Desperate Desmond. 
The wistful working girl visions herself ar- 
rayed in gorgeous clothes, while the rich and 
handsome son of her employer winds ropes 
of pearls about her swanlike neck and in re- 
turn begs for the simple boon of her love. 

Happiness! Success! Aren’t these the 
most precious gold of all? 


Life gives them in dribblets to most of 
us. But in these pages are the bread of day- 
dreams, turned out as methodically as bread 
from bakeries—and as satisfying to human 
needs. 


HAT did the masses do for reading 

matter long ago? Maybe they had no 
time for stories before the machine age. 
For the first of the sensational dime novels 
was published only a hundred years ago. 
And the first real “Dime Novel”—the ones 
with the imprint of a ten cent piece on the 
cover—was printed in 1860, by Beadle and 
Adams.* 

In those days, writers went in proper dig- 
nity to call on editors, arrayed in Prince 
Alberts and long drooping mustaches. Fancy 
the delirium of a present day editor if con- 
fronted by such an apparition! 

The Dime Novels were turned out at 

much the same breathless speed as many 
pulp authors work today. Ned Buntline 
made the great Dime Novel record by turn- 
ing out a 610 page book in 62 hours. And 
at that rate, he found it easier to throw 
away a novel that displeased an editor and 
write an entirely new one, rather than re- 
vise it. 
Prices were at rock bottom — unless the 
dollar was a lot bigger. What publisher of 
today would offer the rates usually paid in 
the ’70’s—$100 to $150 for a novel of at 
least 55,000 words? The highest payment 
on record was $700. If those were “the 
good old days,” brick-laying begins to look 
like a better living. 

And talk about shoe-string publishers! 
Here’s the original one—George Munro, a 
clerk with Beadle and Adams who made the 
excruciating salary of $15 a week. He 
saved up $125 and immediately set up his 
own publishing business . .. But they say 





*Later this company was succeeded by the now 
famous American News Company. 
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he made ten million dollars out of it before 
his death! 

1855 marked the establishment of Street 
and Smith, the oldest of the pulp houses 
now existing. Their first magazine was not 
a pulp, however, but a family paper called 
The New York Weekly, This made so much 
money at one time that the editors went on 
a buying splurge, bought the entire output 
of many popular writers—and had to salt a 
lot of it away in the safes—permanently— 
because they took the bad with the good. 
They say some of this material is still there, 
paid for, never used and the scene of mad 
macabre scenes among the book worms. 

The original recipe for a good Western 
story has been traced back to one of Street 
and Smith’s most colorful dime novelists, 
Colonel Ingraham. 

“Never plot,” he told a reporter. “Just 
find a hot opening. For example, here’s one: 
‘Crack! Crack! Crack! Three more red- 
skins bit the dust!’ There’s your opening 
situation. Now go on and write the story!” 

And the Western adventure yarn, the 
biggest seller in the pulp field today, still 
sticks pretty close to the old formula. 

Perhaps the Dime Novel cycle has never 
been completed. For today we are in a 
period of similar publications, such as Nick 
Carter, Pete Rice, Bill Barnes, etc. The old 
ones were stilted in style, elemental in writ- 
ing, transparent in plot. The hard-boiled 
kids of today would sneer at their obvious 
and thickly spread coincidences. But under- 
neath the surface, they are based on the 
same principle: hero dreams for boys, who 


see themselves performing the deeds as- 
cribed to their favorite fiction character. 


HE first pulp was Frank Leslie’s Popu- 

lar Monthly. Then followed Frank 
Munsey’s two which still exist today, though 
with much alterations: Munsey’s Magazine 
(now All-Story) and Argosy. These all sold 
at ten cents. Street and Smith followed with 
Ainslie’s and Popular Magazine. 

Many famous names were developed in 
the latter two. Peter B. Kyne, Rupert 
Hughes, Arthur S. Roche, Joseph C. Lincoln 
were first heard of in these pulp monthlies. 
H. C. Witter sold some of his first humor 
here. Zane Grey broke into the Western 
field. Almost all of the older Saturday Eve- 
ning Post men got their training in these 
pulps before moving up into the higher pay- 
ing advertising mediums. Theodore Dreiser 
was once a Street and Smith editor—and 
hated the work! 

It is scarcely believable that this Goliath 
of publishing —the pulp magazine —is of 
such recent growth. Volume I of The Ar- 
gosy is dated 1889. Munsey’s was started in 
October, 1891. And the subscription lists of 
the American News Company for 1903 men- 
tion only three pulps now published: those 
two Munsey magazines and Short Stories. 
Young’s might be numbered as a fourth, 
since it is in combination with Breezy 
Stories and may resume its own identity be- 
fore long. It is the only one of the early 
pulps which did not change policy through 
its long career. 

Fickle as public fancy, is the policy of a 
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pulp magazine, for it lives and dies by popu- 
lar appeal. It has little advertising income. 
It has less subscription backing. It must 
make its money by newsstand sales. And 
these sales must be very large. The average 
Dime Novel sales of 40,000 copies would 
throw most 10c or 15c pulps of today into 
bankruptcy. 

The air magazines were the great favor- 
ites in the middle ’20’s. The war was far 
enough away to seem glamorous to young 
readers. And there were plenty of ex-aces 
about town, able to describe a plane—even 
though the editors might have to rewrite the 
story, down to spelling the simplest words. 

Air books have been pushed to a back seat 
now. Probably because the boy readers 
know modern air craft and are too smart 
to be satisfied with stories about the box- 
kites and berry crates that were called planes 
back in 1917. 


Frontier adventures have come to the fore 
—including Western and out-posts of the 
world. Detective and mystery-horror stuff 
runs second—with the emphasis everywhere 
on a hero in active pursuit of a murderer. 
No more of that gaping, “Marvelous, 
Holmes!” while a sleuth looks at a burned 
match and three grains of sand and deduces 
that the murderer was a Russian with three 
broken teeth, a crazy mother-in-law, and a 
counterfeit quarter in his left pant’s pocket. 

Third in popularity—and frantically bid- 
ding against each other for the long estab- 
lished and seemingly impregnable circula- 
tion of Street and Smith’s Love Story Maga- 
zine, come the love pulps. 

In the same general category are the “love 
gone wrong” of the confession magazines, 
and the snappy version of the sex magazines. 

Competition goes by covers on the stands 
now, with the love magazines dripping per- 
petual kisses, the sex magazines limiting 
clothes to the seventh veil, and action stuff 
screaming like a 10 blow fire. 

What a contrast to the old days! The 
Popular Magazine for February, 1904, 
flaunted a dozen dull tree trunks between 
which one glimpsed a few autumn leaves. 
For April of the same year, a big wicker 
basket of double blue violets with the he- 
man attraction! And illustrations evidently 
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were deemed a pure waste of space and 
money. There weren’t any. 

Snappy Stories with Bob Hardy as the 
first editor, was Clayton’s first pulp. Its 
wide success brought to public notice such 
names as Achmed Abdullah, Margaret Wid- 
demer, Octavus Roy Cohen, Albert Payson 
Terhune, and Reginald Wright Kaufmann. 

About this same time, Adventure Maga- 
zine was started, with Arthur Sullivan Hoff- 
man as one of the first editors. And when 
Fiction House began business in 1921, the 
pulp onslaught was on. Clayton, Dell, Mac- 
fadden (pulps under Harold Hersey’s 
name), Magazine Publishers, Popular Pub- 
lications followed in quick succession. And 
right up to the present, there seems to have 
been no let-up in this amazing mushrooming 
of magazines. 


" is too easy to start in the publishing 
business,” an editor of long experience 
told me. “All you need is some credit from 
a dealer in pulp paper and from a printer, 
and an arrangement with a distributing 
company. You can promise to pay authors 
after publication. You can pay the printing 
and paper bills when the check for sold 
copies comes in from the distributing com- 
pany. In fact, it looks as if you don’t need 
money to get out a magazine these days!” 

There is some truth in what he says. 
Otherwise, there would be no more shoe- 
string publishers going into bankruptcy, 
while the writers and artists hold the bag. 

Most of the publishers are shrewd busi- 
ness men. They would like to own great 
flocks of magazines and kill off all compe- 
tition. They boast about the number of 
magazines they put out. But the real reason 
they publish chains of magazines of inferior 
quality instead of one or two good ones, is 
the old lure of the bargain. It is actually a 
great deal cheaper per copy to print four 
magazines than one. Printing presses are 
made that way! 

Another cagey trick is the buying of all 
rights to stories. Then when struggling, 
poorly paid Xavier Jones becomes famous 
over night, all they have to do is drag out 
those early stories by Xavier Jones that they 
printed five years ago, blurb them up big, 









all, 





















and sell out the issues! Xavier Jones, of 
course, can’t collect another cent because he 
has sold all his rights. 

Things are gradually improving for the 
author. But still, certain well known pub- 
lishers stamp on checks over the space for 
indorsement, that the writer is signing away 
all rights, including book, motion picture, 
and English serial rights. Watch out for 
that sort of big bad wolf who eats up the 
earnings of little authors. 


DITORS of pulps are mostly young, 

not many years out of college, eager to 
work in a publishing house before starting 
on their own Great American Novel. Some 
get out and do write. More are swept into 
the deadening routine of opening manu- 
scripts, putting in rejection slips, and licking 
the flaps shut once more. After a few years, 
these get so that the only bright spots in 
their lives are the occasional sprees when 
they help visiting authors see the city. They 
keep murmuring that they “always wanted 
to write, but never seem to find the time 
somehow.” 

Occasionally, one of these lost souls be- 
gins to take a certain amount of joy in 
reading manuscripts and finding passable 
material. The gruffest man in the pulp field 
once told me, his voice throbbing with sin- 
cerity: “It makes me feel just like God to 
discover a new writer with talent!” 

So, after all, out of the weltering mass of 
paper and typewriter ink that floods a pulp 
editor’s desk, most of it gets read carefully. 

And the pulp authors— boastful and 
brazen, timid and humble—they are a 
strange stream of fascinating character 
studies. Most of them are earnest and eager. 
Most of them work harder than any other 
class I know. 

Only the smooth-paper man can afford to 
limit himself to a thousand words of perfec- 
tion a day. The usual amount for the well- 
known pulp writer is about five thousand 
words a day. There are some who turn out 
between 250,000 and 300,000 words each 
month. But that is a pace which kills. And 
editors foam at the mouth over the work 
they have to do in editing this rough and 
ready copy. But do writers care? Scarcely. 
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They are paid by the word. And what do 
they care if the editors snap out the old quip 
that “all writers are crazy”? They collect 
their one to two cents a word—sometimes 
their five to seven cents a word—and smile. 
But copy has improved unbelievably since 
the Great Depression doubled the com- 
petition. 

Personal contacts are being built up be- 
tween writers and editors more than ever 
before. Slants—the particular standardiza- 
tion of a magazine to meet the demands of a 
certain type of reader—are fairly strict. 
Tabus exist which the editor imagines his 
public inflicts upon their reading. 

For instance, in the love field, it is only 
very recently that the tabu on heroines who 
smoked has been lifted. To satisfy the old- 
fashioned notions of the Bible Belt, only the 
villainess could be of such low moral stand- 
ards as to touch a cigarette. And drink? 
You tread still on quicksand! 

How are you going to know which West- 
ern magazines permit radios and which 
frown on them, unless you ask the editor? 
Or read the magazines themselves. Lord 
save me from uttering this heresy. 

For the pulps are not intended to spread 
knowledge among the masses. They are 
tailored to fit the readers’ narrow dreams 
of a hero or heroine. And as the average 
pulp reader has barely a grade school edu- 
cation and has lived most of his life in one 
small neighborhood, he has no background 
for flights of fancy. He can follow only the 
simplest descriptions. He is not interested 
at all in social and economic problems. 

The nub of the pulp story is plot. And 
this has been developed to an amazing de- 
gree of ingenuity and variety. The average 
slick paper magazine may hang its head in 
shame when plots are the center of at- 
tention ! 

The stories are moral in the extreme. 
Right always triumphs. Wrong is always 
punished. Poor Cinderella must either be 
rewarded with a rich and handsome husband, 
or she must be convinced that the rich man 
is a dark-eyed scoundrel, and that her happi- 
ness can be found only with the poor and 
homely, but absolutely honest, mechanic 
next door. If a girl falls in love with a 
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married man—this is pretty daring for some 
of the love magazines!—it must be shown 
clearly that his first wife married him only 
for his money, and that since love was not 
involved, a divorce is the only right proce- 
dure; thereafter he may marry the little 
heroine and all will be right with her world. 

Be conventional! Remember the Bible 
Belt! Sing praises to the Great American 
Home! There is the working motif for a 
pulp story. 

Add, that the hero of a man’s story must 
be absolutely fearless, but must talk like a 
Schubert chorus boy without so much as a 
“darn,” and you have the whole thing in a 
nutshell. 


It looks as if these day dreams of the 
pulps were just so many empty match boxes, 
which writers fit together hastily by the 
gross. But somehow, the boxes fill, the 
matches strike fire. And the writer who be- 
gan by telling his friends apologetically: 
“Yes, just a few silly little things I dashed 
off to lift the mortgage off the old home- 
stead!” ends by being as enthusiastic as the 
old Dime Novelists. You couldn’t stop him 
from writing. If he were knocked on the 
head while at his typewriter, his fingers 
would still jerk over the keys—creating 
heroes and heroines to pattern, to please a 
capricious public. 

Nobody will risk predicting just where 
the pulps will spring out next. But it looks 
as if they were here for good. Advertising 
has shifted to the radio. But the pulps never 
did depend on advertising, as do the slick 
paper magazines. 

Maybe there are too many pulps on the 
stands. The weeding out of the over-opti- 
mistic splurge has already started for this 
season. But where one dies in the spring, 
another will bloom in the fall. 


The task of selling heroes and heroines 
will go on as long as the average reader re- 
mains inarticulate, timid, shut in by circum- 
stances—as long as he continues to dream 
of unattainable success and happiness. Pulp 
magazines are rooted to a capitalistic sys- 
tem, which relies on maintaining an unedu- 
cated, dull, lower middle class who are 
mental and financial serfs. 
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OW just a word about the cost of 

running one pulp paper magazine. I 
give these figures because I believe a writer 
with some idea of the publisher’s conten- 
tions is better equipped to understand and 
correspond with an editorial office. 


To print 100,000 pulp paper magazines 
of 80 pages each with a three color cover 
costs about 24% cents apiece. (On the other 
hand a 16 page tabloid may be printed for 
in the same quantity for $850, showing why 
the trend has been to the tabloids.) Such 
a magazine must contain about 45,000 words 
which at one cent a word average means 
$450. The art work including cover cuts 
will cost another $200 and the overhead will 
vary from $150 up. Thus to get out one 
pulp paper magazine will cost no less than 
$3,000. In addition there is the freight for 
expressing the magazines to the newsstands 
plus the slight return charge to get back the 
unsold copies. A publisher will receive 
from 714 to 8 cents from the news distribu- 
tor for every copy sold at 15 cents. Then 
there is always a slight chance of selling 
the remaining unsold copies at anywhere 
from 114 to 2% cents the copy for over- 
seas sales. So you see a pulp paper pub- 
lisher of a fifteen cent magazine simply must 
secure a fifty per cent sale before he begins 
to see a profit. When a chain publisher is 
doing the publishing his costs go down be- 
cause the overhead is divided and the print- 
ing costs are somewhat reduced because he 
can print both covers at the same time, buy 
paper cheaper, and save otherwise mechani- 
cally. The shoe string publisher attempts to 
do as much as he can on credit, asking 
everybody except Uncle Sam to hold the 
bag until the newsstand check comes in. 

However, the news distributor naturally 
cannot estimate the sales of the first issue 
until he goes through an endless amount of 
checking, collecting and red tape. Thus it 
is never less than 90 days after the first 
issue is produced that the publisher can hope 
for a newsstand check. Sometimes, some- 
body holds a pretty big and a pretty empty 
bag. 

The editor of a pulp paper magazine, al- 
though in some instances a man of long and 

(Continued to page 52) 

















AST night I 
traveled 200 
miles to get 

the type of merchan- 
dising article I 
wanted for The Feed 
Bag, returning at 3 
o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 


My managing edi- 


My Kingdom for 
Right Article 


By Emit J. BLackxy 
Associate Editor of The Feed Bag 





In this hasty little piece, knocked out by 
a practical, hard working assistant trade 
journal editor, WRITER’S DIGEST brings 
to its readers more than just the grips of one 
editor. The Blacky’s points are uttered by 
a legion of his confreres. Notice the stress 
on the merchandising article. In business 
today, that is the arch on which the whole 
thing is built. If you know the feed trade, 
write Mr. Blacky at 210 E. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, but remember this article is 
least important for its market strength; 
and most important for its criticisms which 





the 


the history of a feed 
store and the com- 
mon, ordinary meth- 
ods used in the con- 
duct of business. 
Primarily, it must 
have a central idea— 
a merchandising 
method that brought 
business to the feed 








tor, David K. Steen- 
bergh, would gladly 





are editors’ universal chant. 


store manager be- 
cause he had origin- 








have given the ex- 
penses of that trip and cost of the delay in 
time involved to a trade feature writer who 
would have taken the trouble to furnish us 
with a story that met our requirements. 
Month after month we are encountering 
the same difficulties. Try as we might we 
cannot get material enough that meets our 
standards. That wild ride through the night 
for copy with the printer waiting to send our 
last forms to press was the last straw. And 
glancing at my depleted files and a copy of 
Writer’s DicEest on my desk beside me I 
decided to get my opinions off my chest. 


Let it be understood from the start that 
I hold no grudge against that grand army 
of men and women who pick up extra money 
or make a living writing for trade journals. 
Any trade magazine editor will tell you that 
free lance authors are indispensable to reader 
interest and national representation. 

True, the depression has had discouraging 
effects. The general “writeup” of a business 
man no longer sells. Editors, because of de- 
creased advertising volume, have had fewer 
pages crying for editorial content. They 
can afford to be choosy. Therefore, in or- 
der to hit the mark an article for a mer- 
chandising magazine like The Feed Bag 
must be more than a lengthy dissertation on 


ality enough about 
himself to stray off the beaten path and 
awaken the buying interest of his customers. 
As an illustration—one of the best articles, 
in our opinion, which we ever published in 
The Feed Bag concerned an eastern feed 
merchant who purchased a pure bred bull 
and loaned it free of charge to his customers 
for the purpose of educating them to the 
necessity of pure bred stock in modern 
dairying. This idea centered customer at- 
traction on the feed store. It resulted in 
immediate sales and built business for the 
future because eventually greater profits to 
the dairymen meant more available spend- 
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ing money for feeds. Incidentally, the ma- 
terial for this story came from the merchant 
himself. 

We have one free lance trade writer who 
has sent us at least 25 articles in the past 
five years. Not one of them has been re- 
jected. Fortunately this young man has 
made a thorough study of our requirements 
and waits until he believes he has what we 
want before he gives us a trial. His stories 
are short—never running over 800 words. 
But each of them contains a new and differ- 
ent idea tried and tested by a feed dealer. 
Four-fifths of his story is devoted to an ex- 
planation of this idea and the actual business 
it created. The balance of the story char- 
acterizes the dealer and gives a brief history 
of his business so that the reader feels he is 
actually getting a tip from a man he knows. 


It may be encouraging to writers to know 
that during no single month of the depres- 
sion have we been out of the market for 
stuff . . . if they were along the lines we 
desire. Our rates of payment are the same 
as in the boom years of 1928 and 1929. We 
have sent out mimeographed sheets to trade 
writers with a model story written by a 
member of our staff attached. There has 
been little or no response. 

This month we are in the market for 
about four good articles. I have taken time 
out from my editorial duties to write a per- 
sonal letter to top-notch trade writers telling 
them of our needs. Here is hoping they 
come through, for I know that a check is a 
welcome sight. Or, is it possible that most 
of the grand army has given up the ghost 
and resorted to the funds of the govern- 
ment’s public works program for susten- 
ance? 

The market for trade articles, I am afraid, 
has not died in the hands of the editors but 
among writers who are too easily discour- 
aged or who lack the ambition to spend that 
little extra time in slanting their story to the 
requirements of the respective magazines. 

Advertising in the trade field is coming 
back. Most magazines are blossoming out 
with a greater number of pages. The aver- 
age trade paper consists of about 40 per 
cent advertising to 60 per cent editorial 
content. Each new page of advertising, 






therefore, means approximately one more 
article. 

Another feature to be considered is the 
fact that most trade papers have cut their 
editorial staffs to the bone. There are few 
remaining which can afford to employ reg- 
ular staff correspondents who travel about 
the country and furnish their paper with its 
needs. And it will be some time before such 
writers are again put on the staff. This 
means more opportunity than ever for free 
lance authors who are willing to work and 
to dig up the sort of material that wipes 
away that hopeless look from the editor’s 
countenance. 

There has been some mention in WRITER’s 
Dicest of late about encouraging trade 
magazines to publish fiction stories with 
characters taken from the particular field 
which the magazine serves. This, in my 
opinion, is a forward step. I have the per- 
sonal privilege of furnishing The Feed Bag 
with a fiction article woven about “Lem 
Jones, feed dealer of Cornhay,” about once 
every three months. It has made a big hit 
with our readers and I see no reason why a 
similar feature would not work as well in 
other fields. 

Tue Dicest’s idea here is good, and is just 
balanced and sound enough to be ahead of 
the field, and still not too far ahead to make 
the idea seem dreamy. I have noticed in the 
Forum pages of the Dicest that a few trade 
papers immediately took up the idea of pub- 
lishing a fiction story a month in which the 
typical trade paper subscriber is the hero. 
More trade papers will follow but I rather 
think they will be slow in advertising it to 
any one but their own readers because the 
idea is so “natural” that they don’t want 
competition to think they are excited about 
it. 


Trade Paper Notes 


By JOHN P. LYONS 


bene barber and beauty shop trade journals 
are mostly unsatisfactory to do business with. 
Often, they are glorified free publicity sheets for 
the product of advertisers. A few do try to give 
something more than photos of the latest haircut 
or coiffure. Here they are: 

Modern Beauty Shop, 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. (Mo. 35c) strives to be “first in present- 
ing new styles, methods, technique and interesting 
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news to the beauty shoppe owner.” Friendly and 
easy to do business with. 

Southern Beauty Shoppe, 223 Courtland St., N. 
E., Atlanta, Ga. (Mo. 35c) Good sales-promotion, 
merchandising and success stories, preferably from 
the South. %c per word on publication. 

Western Barber and Beauty Shoppe, 312 E. 
12th St., Los Angeles, Calif. (Mo. 25c) and 
Pacific Beauty Crafts of the same address are 
apparently staff-made. 

Beautician, 152 W. 42nd St., New York. (Mo. 
25c) Pay 1c per word on publication for subjects 
of interest to the beauty trade, up to 1000 words. 

American Hairdresser, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York. (Mo. 35c) Use a limited amount of short 
trade news, new shop openings, association and 
code activities, the doings of manufacturers and 
jobbers, etc. lc per word on publication. 


OYS and Sporting Goods are variously dealt 

with in the Hardware, Stationery and other 
trade journals. But there are publications dealing 
exclusively in this industry—and here they are: 

Sporting Goods Dealers, 217 N. 10th St. St. 
Louis, Mo. (Mo. 25c) Advise they rarely buy 
editorial material but try them once with a good 
merchandising story. It used to be %4c on publi- 
cation. ; 

Sporting Goods Journal, Lytton Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill, (Mo. 25c) want 500 to 600 word news about 
prominent buyers, manufacturers, factory agents, 
etc. (Pub. %4c up, Photos $1.) 

Playthings, 318 Fourth Ave., New York. (Mo. 
25c) Appeals to the toy manufacturer, the jobber 
and especially the retailer. Stories of any length 
on merchandising, window and interior display, 
trade practices, etc. Sometimes pays on acceptance, 
generally on publication. f 

Starchroom Laundry Journal, 415 Commercial 
Square, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Mo. 25c) Single photos 
and illustrated articles up to 1000 words of interest 
to the laundry industry, new plants, equipment, 
merchandising, etc. Pay at publication lc word, 
$2 per photo. 

Ice Cream Field, 461 8th Avenue, New York. 
(Mo. 25c) Appeals to the manufacturer and 
wholesaler of ice cream. News items and “business 
building” articles, of 1000 words for which they 
pay % to 34c on acceptance. 

Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
(Mo 10c) Directed to milk plants, creameries, 
cheese and dairy products manufacturers, includ- 
ing ice cream. News items and illustrated ma- 
terial 500-2,000 words on merchandising ideas, 
new plants, unusual features and machinery, ad- 
vertising, etc. lc per word, $1 to $3 per photo on 
publication. 

Dairy Produce, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
Ill, (Semi-Mo. 15c) Appeal is to dairies and 
creameries. News items of association activities 
and well illustrated features pertaining to dairies, 
merchandising, production, distribution. 

Chain Store Management, 180 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 25c) Mr. Walter B. 
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Martin, Editor advises rates have been changed. 
It’s now ic per word, $2 per photo, on publication, 
for short captions photos, and articles 500 to 1000 
words, on chain grocery window displays, interior 
layouts, store exteriors, unique advertising, store 
social groups, managers, executives, warehouse 
facilities, in “other words, any copy which directly 
concerns the grocery chain field.” 


Brake Service, 209 Buckeye Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 
(Mo. controlled circulation.) The only trade maga- 
zine for brake and wheel service men. Illustrated 
features on outstanding brake service stations. 
Photos of bad auto accidents. News items and 
stories about safety campaigns. All of which bring 
le per word, $2.50 per photo on publication. 

Gossip in Montreal Canada has been rechristened 
The Montrealer, now at 210 University Tower. 
A fort-nightly at 10 per copy, of class appeal. 
1500 word articles, at varing rates, on publication. 

Locomotive Engineers Journal, 1102 B. of L. E. 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. (Mo. 15c) Pays 50c a 
column inch, on publication for railroad features 
of less than 3,000 words. 

Rotarian, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
(Mo. 25c) Official Organ of Rotary International. 
2,000 to 2,500 words, travel, international affairs, 
relations of employer-employee, father and son, 
business economics and trends. Good rates on 
acceptance but the editor suggests your query with 
outline of the proposed material. 

City Builder, published by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Atlanta, Ga., pays on publication for 
material, of, about or exploiting the commercial 
and industrial activity and development of Atlanta 
and contributary territory. 

Western City has moved to 303 Roosevelt Bldg., 
Los Angeles and is not now in the market for 
material, 


Asbestos, 16th Floor, Inquirer Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Mo. 25c) Single photos and illus- 
trated articles, no longer than 1500 words, on 
prominent persons in the industry when they do 
something out of the ordinary, new plants, new 
men in prominent position in the industry, uses of 
asbestos in some particular industry and peculiar 
uses of asbestos. 1c per word and $1 per photo on 
acceptance. 

Canadian Power Boating has changed it’s title 
to Canadian Boating and Cottagers Magazine, 345 
Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Ont. (Mo. 25c) Uses 
illustrated articles, everything pertaining to boats, 
cruises in Canadian waters, prominent Canadian 
yachtsmen, etc. 





BOOKS WANTED 
We are constantly in the market for new books. A 
complete book manufacturing plant, Sales Service, 
Editorial Staff available. Copyright Service for Short 
Material. Send stamp for free descriptive booklet. 


WETZEL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Established 20 Years 


Dept. 22, 336 S. Broadway Los Angeles 















Beware of Hamlet! 


With a blood curdling shriek Marian fell in a faint across 
the dead body of the man she was to have married tomorrow. 


By Acnes M. REEVE 


S that tragic? No, it’s funny to an edi- 

tor. Tragedy becomes farcical when 

overwritten; and there is but a_ hair 
line between pathos and bathos. 

Nine out of ten fledgling writers kill 
off their characters in what some one has 
termed “heart rendering” scenes. It is so 
easy—seemingly—to put heart throbs into a 
death-bed parting, and to write of “graves 
and worms and epitaphs ;” but that’s a peril- 
ously easy way to make yourself ridiculous. 
Fainting, wild sobbing, buckets of streaming 
tears, trembling voices are out. Reader emo- 
tion is not stirred that way and editors know 
it. 

Real tragedy is difficult to write—and to 
sell—even when it is good. Wouldn’t you, 
dear reader rather have the lover not “dead 
but sleeping,” as Mary strokes his cold but 
now relaxed brow? Yes, so would I, and 
thousands of other readers. That is why 
you have a better chance to sell the story in 
which tragedy is averted. Why not write 
fiction that is easier to write and easier to 
sell? 

But why is it easier to write? Because 
tragedy, to be effective, must be written with 
restraint and power if it is to create in the 
reader strong emotional reaction. If it is 
overwritten it becomes melodrama—some- 
times even burlesque, and very often mere 
rot. 

Editors say they want stories of real life. 
Realism does not mean necessarily that the 
heroine must be a poor orphan seduced by 
a bad rich man and left to drown herself 
in the river. There is realism which depicts 
triumph over circumstances through de- 
velopment of character and that can be just 
as realistic as tragedy and—except when 
tragedy is written by a master hand—more 
entertaining. How many people choose a 
story by Margaret Culkin Banning in pref- 
erence to one by Morley Callaghan, (even 
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though Callahan is a superb writer) and 
why? Because the former writes of pleasant 
people in pleasant surroundings and doing 
pleasant things, though underneath the sur- 
face very real problems are being en- 
countered, problems that concern the deepest 
emotions of the characters but do not kill 
them. 

The untrained writer of tragedy is prone 
to tell the reader in narrative how “horrible,” 
“terrible,” “ghastly,” “sad,” “shocking” the 
situation is, instead of building up character 
and personality and stirring the emotions 
of the reader through speech and interpreta- 
tion of physical reactions as they occur. 
Emotion is developed from the inner man 
outward. The writer must know the mental 
attitude of his characters if he is to portray 
emotions through their physical manifesta- 
tions. For example, one type will react to 
a given situation by only the slightest 
change of expression; this may indicate self 
control on the one hand, or the phlegmatic 
temperament on the other, and the reaction 
will be effective only if the reader knows 
to which type the character belongs. An in- 
cident calculated to inspire the deepest grief 
will be received with perfect self-control by 
the former and with an outburst of noisy 
hysteria by the other. But before the inci- 
dent occurs the reader must have created 
characters whose reactions—whatever they 
prove to be—seem natural and realistic. 

Then the first requisite of tragedy is good 
character drawing—something many would- 
be writers often fail to understand. 

Let us go back to Marian and her dead 
lover. If Marian is to shriek and faint 
and throw herself about, she must in the 
early part of the story be shown as a person 
lacking in restraint and self-control so that 
when tragedy overtakes her the reader will 
expect her to act in the manner she does, 
and to create such a character is not an 
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easy task. And even if she is that kind of 
person her emotion should be depicted in 
words less trite. 

As another example of how not to write 
tragedy consider the following: 


“I didn’t do anything,” the girl wailed. 
“T didn’t do anything.” Her voice rose to a 
scream as she saw the gleaming pistol pointed 
straight to her head, and then with a horrible 
cry of “Don’t shoot me! Don’t shoot me,” 
she sank to the ground, her small thin body 
shaken with heart rending sobs. 

Jud hesitated only long enough to steady 
his aim and then there was a sharp report. 

He stood very still for a moment, his heart 
thumping wildly, cold sweat on his face. But 
Molly did not move. Horrified at what he 
had done, he bent over her. 

“Molly! Molly! Speak to me!” he cried in a 
terrified voice, letting the pistol slip from his 
nerveless grasp. 

Molly did not speak. She was dead by the 
hand of the man who loved her. 

A scene so written defeats its own end, 
for the author, in his effort to make the 
reader realize how tragic the situation is, 
draws the attention of the reader away 
from the characters themselves, and con- 
sequently their speech and actions do not 
create the emotion they otherwise would. 

This is not half as bad as some of the 
tragedy (?) editors have to read, but it 
is bad enough to keep a story out of print. 

In writing the tragic story it is well to 
ponder the questions: Where can I sell it? 
The pulps? They let a bad man die on their 
pages, but he must do it well. Not with the 
Ladies’ Aid Society gathered around his 
pallet or with a final speech about home and 
mother. No, he must die with his boots 
on, shot from his saddle by the cowboys 
who know him for the rustler he is, or 
something like that. 

Let us consider this extract from a recent 
number of Cowboy Stories: 

In the split second Powell glanced at his 
daughter, Ed Cotton saw the chance he had 
been awaiting. His hand sped down like a 
striking snake. Powell’s rifle spoke, but the 
bullet from Cotton’s gun sped true. Even as 
Cotton dropped, bored by the rifle slug, 
Powell slipped to his knees and tumbled down 
the slope. A red stain seeped through his 
shirt. 


No screams, no trembling hands, no 
agonized cries, nothing “horrible” or pathetic 
about tragedy in the pulps even. Just action 
to create emotional reaction in the reader. 
But suppose this incident were written: 
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In the brief interval during which Powell 
glanced at his daughter, Ed Cotton saw the 
opportunity for which he had been waiting. 
His hand moved rapidly to the holster that 
held his gun, and an expression of rage con- 
vulsed his features. Powell’s rifle went off, 
but Cotton had fired first. Even as Cotton 
staggered and collapsed from the impact of 
the rifle slug, Powell slipped to his knees and 
tumbled down the slope, a great scarlet stain 
spreading over his shirt from the fatal wound. 


This version would have killed the story. 

Whether one is writing tragedy for the 
pulps or for the literary magazines, over- 
writing is fatal to success—if success be 
publication—and I believe most of us con- 
sider it just that. 


HE literary magazines: Harpers, Scrib- 

ners, The Atlantic Monthly, American 
Mercury, have no prejudice against tragedy 
per se—but they won’t use it written like 
that. Not like that—they won’t. When they 
give it space it has to be GOOD—that is, 
written with skill, restraint, power, and that 
takes something the beginning writer has 
not managed to acquire. Then, too, the 
above-named periodicals use two or three 
stories in each issue and so they can’t buy 
more than two or three a month, no matter 
how good those are that come in. 

In the February number of Harpers 
Magazine the story, “Wash,” by William 
Faulkner affords the perfect example of 
tragedy—stark, unrelieved tragedy—written 
with utter restraint. Search as you will, you 
cannot find “horrible,” “frightful,” “bloody,” 
“dreadful,” nor is there a shriek or a 
scream, and yet Wash manages to commit 
three murders. Let’s see how he does it: 

Old Colonel Sutpen, plantation owner and 
horseman, has seduced Milly the grand- 
daughter of Wash, a “poor white” living 
free on the Colonel’s plantation. The child 
is born and the Colonel comes to the shack; 
Wash overhears him say to Milly, “Too bad 
you're not a mare. Then I could give you 
a good stall in the stable.” 

When Sutpen comes out through the 
weeds where stands the Colonel’s scythe, 
borrowed by Wash three months before, 
the latter says: 

“You said,” to his own ears Wash’s voice 
sounded flat and duck-like like a deaf man’s. 


“You said if she was a mare you could give 
her a good stall in the stable.” 
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“Well,” Sutpen said. His eyes widened and 
narrowed, almost like a man’s fists flexing and 
shutting as Wash began to advance towards 
him, stooping a little. Very astonishment 
kept Sutpen still for the moment, watching 
the man whom in twenty years he had no more 
known to make any motion save at command 
than he had the horse which he rode. Again 
his eyes narrowed and widened; without mov- 
ing he seemed to rear suddenly upright. 
“Stand back,” he said suddenly and sharply. 
“Don’t you touch me.” 

“I’m going to tech you, Kernel,” Wash 
said, in that flat, quiet, almost soft voice, 
advancing. 

Sutpen raised the hand which held the rid- 
ing whip; the old negress [the midwife] 
peered around the crazy door with her black 
gargoyle face of a worn gnome. “Stand back, 
Wash,” Sutpen said. Then he struck. The 
old negress leaped down into the weeds with 
the agility of a goat and fled. Sutpen slashed 
Wash again across the face with the whip, 
striking him to his knees. When Wash rose 
and advanced once more he held in his hands 
the scythe which he had borrowed from 
Sutpen three months ago and which Sutpen 
would never need again. 


There’s your murder. 
Now for the other two—in the same story. 
Wash goes into the house and ministers 
more or less tenderly to Milly, tells her the 
baby is “a right fine gal,” but the mother 
only cries quietly and sullenly. Wash sits 
down to wait for the discovery of Sutpen’s 
Body. A boy finds it, gives the alarm and 
then Wash waits for the men he knows 
will come—Sutpen’s friends on their fine 
horses. Presently he hears them; then he 
sees the lantern and the movement of men, 
the glint of gun barrels in its moving light; 
sees a man dismount, stoop above the body, 
pistol in hand. He rose and faced the house. 
“Jones,” he said. 
“I’m _ here,’ Wash said quietly from the 
window. “That you, Major?” 
“Come out.” 
“Sho,” he said quietly. 
my granddaughter .. .” 
They could hear his voice retreat into the 
house, though they could not see him as he 
went swiftly to the crack in the chimney 


“T just want to see 
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where he kept the butcher knife; the one thing 
in his slovenly life and house in which he took 
pride, since it was razor sharp. He ap- 
proached the pallet, his granddaughter’s voice: 
“Who is it? Light the lamp, grandpaw.” 
“Hit won’t need no light, honey. Hit won't 
take but a minute,” he said, kneeling, fumbling 


toward her voice, whispering now. “Where 
air you?” 

“Right here,” she said fretfully. “Where 
would I be? What is...” His hand touched 
her face. “What is Grandpaw ! 
Grand .. .” 

“Jones!” the sheriff said. “Come out of 
there!” 


“In just a minute, Major,” he said. Now he 
rose and moved swiftly. He knew where in 
the dark the can of kerosene was, just as he 
knew that it was full, since it was not two 
days ago that he had filled it at the store and 
held it there till he got a ride home with it, 
since the five gallons were heavy. There were 
still coals on the hearth; besides the crazy 
building itself was like tinder: the coals, the 
hearth, the walls exploding in a single blue 
glare. Against it the waiting men saw him in 
a wild instant springing toward them with the 
lifted scythe before the horses reared and 
whirled. They checked the horses and turned 
them back toward the glare, yet still in wild 
relief against the gaunt figure ran toward 
them with the lifted scythe. 

“Jones!” the sheriff shouted; “stop! stop, 
or I'll shoot. Jones! Jones!” Yet still the 
gaunt, furious figure came on against the 
glare and roar of the flames. With the scythe 
lifted, it bore down upon them, upon the wild 
glaring eyes of the horses and the swinging 
glints of gun barrels, without any cry, any 
sound. 


There you have the second and third mur- 
ders—Milly and the baby. Not a drop of 
blood, not a shriek, not the thud of a falling 
body. In other words, not a trite expression, 
not an overwritten line. That is the art of 
writing tragedy, and every beginning writer 
will do well to study the story as a whole, 
for it is a perfect example of restraint which 
in itself creates emotional intensity, and it 
is by one of the masters of English prose. 

If you can write tragedy like that—write 
it! Otherwise, don’t kill off your characters. 
Stay on the fairytale bandwagon, 
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Beginner, ’ve Got Your 
Number! 





By Boxs pE LANy 


Y “beginner” I mean this: You're 
B still feeling your way, still trying to 
locate your spot in the world of 
writing. You may have written very little 
to date, or your desk may be sky-high 
with unsold manuscripts. In either case it’s 
safe to call you a beginner, since editors 
aren’t fighting for your stuff. (If they 
are, you don’t need to read any further). 
As I say, I’ve got your number. I’m on to 
some of your methods of work; I’m hep 
to certain notions that run through your 
mind. Not that I want to talk from a 
pedagogical pedestal—I get my share of 
the rejection slips—all kinds and colors, It 
is only because I receive fewer rejections 
than I used to that I presume to tell you 
a few things about yourself : 

For instance, am I not right when I say 
that : 

Much of your writing has been drawn 
from sources entirely foreign to your ex- 
perience. All beginners, and I take my bow, 
commit the fatal mistake of trying to write 
about aviation when they’ve never seen the 
inside of a cockpit, or about the hills 
of Kentucky when they’ve never been 
farther south than Reading, Pa. Don’t 
write about unfamiliar scenes or people. 
It isn’t possible. Authors who brag of hav- 
ing sold scripts on subjects about which 
they know nothing, are good-natured fib- 
bers. They’ve acquired the knowledge some- 
where, indirectly or otherwise. It’s there, 
or it wouldn’t come out in saleable style. 

Not long ago I was in Los Angeles where 
a young fellow described to me a story he 
had just written. “Are there any tumble- 
down boarding houses in the Bronx?” he 
asked. 

“Why?” I stalled. 

“Well, you see”, he replied, “I have the 
heroine living up in the Bronx before she 
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meets the fellow from Park Avenue. By 
the way, Park Avenue is where a lot of 
rich people come from, isn’t it?” 

[ paused and smiled. “Where you ever 
in New York?” 

“No. 

“Young man”, I said, stoking an imagin- 
ary beard, “do they have boarding houses 
here in Los Angeles?” 

“Sure, lots of them,” came the reply. 

“Then why in thunder didn’t you put 
your girl in the Los Angeles boarding 
house ?” 

The lad hadn’t thought of it! He had 
let his mind skip across the entire continent 
to find a boarding house in a city he had 
never seen . . . when under his very chin 
was the material he needed. In planning 
his story he did what many of us do— 
he tried to create the experience of locale. 
It cannot be done, not by a beginner, any- 
how; and not very well by the dyed-in-the- 
wooler. The springboard from which the 
writer plunges into his story must be fami- 
liar ground. Its bounce-ability is where 
imagination enters the scene. 

Or perhapes I’ve insulted you; you’ve 
learned already to write within your ex- 
perience. Then how about this ?— 

Youw’re concerned with art vs. routine- 
writing. Naturally you want to turn out 
fine things. You'd like to hit the smoothies 
for the greater money, and for the satis- 
faction in knowing you are capable of tt. 
On the other hand you don’t want to starve, 
so you wonder if you should write “ordi- 
nary” stuff until you are established. 

The answer is: Forget it. You’ve got to 
write well for any market. That is, you 
must acquire the precise skill character- 
istic of the publication at which you are 
aiming. If your work develops the ear- 
marks of Art, through practice, so much 
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the better. But meanwhile, there’s a tread- 
mill ahead, so get on it and write what is 
yours to write, as best you can, and for the 
market nearest your abilities. 

This is how F. P. A. puts it, in his 
column in the New York Herald-Tribune: 

“Some of the comment on the work of the late 
Robert W. Chambers seems silly to us. The 
implication is that Chambers was recreant to his 
trust ; that he started as a writer of high promise; 
and then wrote “popular” stuff, because there was 
more money and big money in it. Our feeling is 
that every writer, from the first to the tenth 
rate, from the makers of big money to the 
starvers, writes as well as he can at the time 
of writing; that no matter how much money there 
is in his writing, the money is secondary”. 

In this connection I am thinking of two 
talented friends. One has the kind of ability 
that could be developed for Harpers or 
the Atlantic. He has written three stories, 
all of them corking. They need a few 
changes of a purely technical nature, that 
is all. But there lies the difficulty. The 
boy is arty. He’s waiting for inspiration— 
while the stories remain idle. He says he 
can write only when in the mood, and re- 
fuses to try his mind at anything “low”. 
Well, I admire his idealism, but I loathe his 
snobbishness. He needs a good kick in the 
pants. 

Compare him with the other friend, a 
young playwright. In the past year she 
has reeled off twenty-three farces, simply 
because a publisher told her he needed 
more comedy for his amateur lists. She is 
a girl of industry, intelligence, and best of 
all—a sense of humor about her work as 
related to board, room and toothpaste. Do 
you think that the twenty-three farces, 
many of them extremely clever, will ruin 
her talent? If you ask me, they’ve helped 
her to unload a lot of mush, leaving room 
for her to dig deeper. She is still writing 
farces, but her spare moments are devoted 
to a real play. “I know what to do”, she 
says, “but I’m no fool—yet awhile”. 

That gal is going to strike on all eights 
one of these days. She'll turn out a play 
based on all the technical experience of the 
farces. It will have stuff in it. The critics 
will call it “great”. The girl is inherently 
an artist, but I’ve never heard her apply 
the word to herself—she’s too busy. In 
one of her latest and best plays (Broadway 


Bound—Dramatic Publishing Co., Chicago) 
she expresses her philosophy through the 
character of VAN, a young playwright. Van 
is talking to Por, an actor of the old school: 


Por: Did Carter like your play! 

Van: Yes—if I do this, and do that, and 
change this and put in that. In other words—he’ll 
like it if I write another one that’s different! 

Pop: Are you going to? 

Van: I’m going to try to! 

Pop: Don’t commercialize your art too iar, 
my boy. 

Van: Somebody’s got to commercialize some- 
thing around here, or we’ll all starve to death. 

Pop: But when you lose the soul of your work— 

Van: Wait till I write one play that goes. Then 
I can afford a soul. 

Aside: from the point I wanted to illus- 
trate, take notice of the uncluttered direct- 
ness of that dialogue. It is light in spirit, 
but sharp in expression; it says what is 
to be said and quits. 

The author could not have written that 
stretch of dialogue, simple as it appears, 
had she not served the apprenticeship of 
those twenty-three farces. 

Supposing we let the late George Luks, the 

painter, put in his say-so on this question 
of art and routine. According to the N. Y. 
Times, “the dabbler in art found little 
sympathy from George Luks”. 
_“T have utterly no patience”, he said, “with the 
fellows whose ‘style is ruined’ if they must make 
drawings for newspapers or advertisements, whose 
‘art is prostituted’ if they must use it to get daily 
bread. Any style that can be hurt, any art that 
can be smirched by such experiences is not worth 
keeping clean. Making commercial drawings, and 
especially doing newspaper work, gives an artist 
unlimited experiences, teaches him life, . brings 
him out. If it doesn’t, there was nothing to bring 
out, that’s all. 

“And I don’t believe in an artist starving in 
his garret, either. I can’t see this rye-bread-and- 
water-business. Nothing comes of it. Let the 
artist go out and earn a decent living. If not by 
his art, then by his intelligence or by his muscle. 
Let him eat square meals and sleep deep sleep 
and live hard and lustily. That’s what makes 
art. That’s what feeds genius.” 


ERE’S an old one, but how about it, 
friend beginner? You don’t work with 
system. You write at odd times, particularly 
when you most “feel like it.’ The retort is: 
Keep office hours. Write something every 
day. 
Painters learn to paint by painting, said 
Luks. Writers learn to write by writing, 
said Vance. Valuable advice, but useless un- 
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til you put it into practice in the particular 
manner that is your particular manner. Let 
nothing stop you from a daily session at the 
desk. If you’re out of ideas, heaven heal 
you, start with the article “The” and follow 
it with the next word that enters your head. 
When the two are down on paper—such as 
“the fish,” “the station-master,” ‘‘the moon” 
—tickle your imagination and see what hap- 
pens. This may seem silly, it being assumed 
that any writer has plenty of basic ideas. But 
it’s a good mental exercise, at least: 

Here goes, and we'll see what happens: 

ot eis 

“The hand...” 

The hand what? 
upon the doorknob.” 

Oh, so that’s it? Then whose hand was 
it? And whose doorknob? Where? What 
season of the year? What time of day? 
Where is the person going? Why? How 
old is he? What has happened to him in the 
past five years? What is his present frame 
of mind? Who else is in the room? Why? 
By “fell” do you mean the person is infuri- 
ated and is slamming out of the room? If 
so, why? Or does “fell” imply something 
languid, the gesture of a luscious lady of .. . 
oh, of Paris. How is she dressed? In satin ? 
But didn’t we decide that the hour was 10:00 
a. m.? What, satin in the morning? Aha, 
something’s wrong, then? Answer such 
questions and you’ve a start on a story. All 
you need is motivation, believable characters, 
detail, and you’re ready to write. 


Well, “The hand fell 


(I won’t tell you my answers, because 
darned if I haven’t just thought of a knock- 
out short-short story. Someone is on the 
other side of that door, and his hand fell on 
the knob, also. And when the two meet—the 
man in rags and the lady in satin—but 
that’s enough. It’s my meat, brother.) 

Now where were we? Oh, yes! ‘Write 
something every day.” Well, [ll repeat it 
for good measure. Practice may not “make 
perfect,” but it is none the less essential for 
development, as has already been pointed 
out. 

Yesterday I bought some curtain material 
for my wardrobe doorway. Since no ladies 
were on the premises at the time, I decided 
to hem the material myself. It took me two 
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hours. Now why was this? Obviously, I 
lacked practice. I had to go through a stage 
of discovery, a process of trial and error. 
I learned that black thread shows up on light 
brown curtains, so I changed to brown. I 
learned that the thread should be doubled, 
and that you can’t draw it too tight or the 
cloth will pucker. I learned a lot of things. 
Next time I hem curtains—if I ever do, so 
help me—I’ll do the job in twenty minutes. 
An experienced tailor, with perhaps no more 
instinctive ability for sewing than I, would 
have fixed the curtains in three minutes. But 
he’ll have to discover a number of things— 
through practice—before he can satisfy an 
editor. Native talent in any field is useless 
without the experience born of practice. 


HEAR you protest: “I’d write every 
day but I don’t have any time.” 

Now I have got your number. I can pic- 
ture you wailing over the duties that pull 
you down. You’re married. Or you’re work- 
ing ten hours a day. Or both. You have 
obligations, people you have to see, places 
you have to go. There just isn’t time to settle 
down to writing. 

Excuse me, but you're kidding yourself, 
and you know it. Face the facts and you'll 
find that what you mean is: “I haven’t suf- 
ficient desire to create time.” Time, mere 
time, is simply a matter of getting up earlier 
and grabbing odd moments during the day. 
(We all have 24 hours a day, no more no 
less than the other fellow). Bad for your 
health? Not if the mind is occupied. If 
your head is busy with ideas you'll sleep 
faster, getting it over with quickly and 
thoroughly. 


i & 112 secret of Arnold Bennett’s combined 
social activity and enormous literary 
output lies in his system of cutting corners 
with time. He grabbed spare fifteen minutes 
and turned them into copy, and into cash as 
well. Read his amusing “How To Live on 
Twenty-four Hours a Day,” if you are 
worried about finding time for writing. It 
comes from the pen of a man who began 
as an obscure clerk and died an international 
favorite. 

A more recent book, and one that sup- 
ports theory with scientific data is Walter 
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Pitkin’s “More Power To You.” Mr. Pit- 
kin offers detailed suggestions for arranging 
our lives so that we may receive the maxi- 
mum power (i. e. achievement) for the 
energy we burn. He discusses diet, sleep, 
exercise, fresh air, temperature, tobacco, 
coffee, alcohol, etc., as related to time and 
energy. 

There can be no question that the success- 
ful writer has first learned the trick of “find- 
ing time.” Take Sinclair Lewis, for ex- 
ample. His latest novel was written in three 
months at twelve hours a day. Lewis shut 
himself up, said “No” to invitations, and got 
going. He set a day for the finish and finished 
then. Three days later he was at work on a 
play, in collaboration with another man. As 
this is written, the play is in rehearsal. 

In radio there are any number of writers 
handling two or three programs. Ray Knight 
of the famous Saturday evening ‘“Cookoo 
Hour” writes the sketches, rehearses them, 
plays in them and dictates replies to fan mail. 
For diversion he writes the daily Wheateena- 
ville series, casts it, rehearses it, and plays 
both Billy Baxter and the old fellow with 
the toothess voice. I haven’t met Ray Knight, 
but I’ll bet a new dollar to a second-hand 
doughnut that he hasn’t any illusions about 
his genius. He’d probably tell you he has 
merely learned how to find time for work. 

A story is begun, partly written. Suddenly 
you want to lay it aside. Danger ahead! 
When you feel the impulse to desert an idea, 
to creep into a hash-house for coffee, to call 
up the Friend, defeat the urge. It’s deadly. 
That rocky moment when nothing will come 
from your pen or into your typewriter is 
usually the most pregnant moment in the 
story’s development. Padlock yourself to 
the chair, if necessary. Kill all thoughts of 
hamburg and onions. Stick fifteen minutes 
longer and see what happens. Then, if your 
story has anything at all, you may find it. 
With miraculous ease it will flow from you 
crystalized, exact, ready for polishing. No 
one knows why this-is, but the experience is 
common among writers. First the idea, then 
the start. Great excitement. Then a dull 
period when all is black. Next, a superhu- 
man effort to keep on the job. And finally, 
a thrilling sense of release. Ask a college 
track man about the experience. It’s akin 


to getting the second wind in a race. 

So—keep at it. Develop one story or ar- 
ticle at a time, complete it at all costs. If 
you are not satisfied with the finished prod- 
uct—that is another matter; lay it aside un- 
til you can gain a perspective on it. In time 
you may be able to pick it up and give it 
just the thing lacking in the first draft. 
Psychologists claim we learn to play tennis 
in the winter, to ice-skate in the summer. 
Some remote crevice of the mind is working 
over the tennis game through the months 
of absence from the court. When the game 
is resumed there is a subtle improvement. 

So it is with writing. Knowing that you 
have stayed with a story until it is com- 
pleted, but feeling a need of revision, you 
leave it, return later, and all is well. You 
might call this “getting the third wind in the 
race.” 

As a beginner you need to encourage the 
habit of observation. 

We hear a lot said about observation. Do 
we really know what it is? Remembering a 
woman’s funny hat is not observation. It is 
superficial reaction to comedy, perhaps, but 
it is not observation. You must go further. 
If you can recall the dirt in the wrinkles of 
her neck, or the ring with a missing stone; 
if you can estimate her health, wealth, 
weight, and mentality—then you’ve had 
more than a quick look at the woman. 

There observation ends, imagination be- 
gins. The dirty neck put the woman in a 
mystery thriller. She lives in a scrubby sub- 
basement. She hoards money. She is on 
her way to the bank, now, and since it’s a 
dark night, a dark man creeps up to her and 
—well, the plot darkens. The empty finger 
ring is an eccentricity, part of her peculiar 
character. On her mantel at home are forty- 
eight old rings without stones. Why are 
there forty-eight empty rings on her mantel ? 
Cook up some nasty answer to that question 
and you've linked the dark man of the dark 
night with the ring on the finger. 

Or maybe the woman is a poor loving soul 
who has worked all day in the mills. Her 
window is near the boiler rooms, so she gets 
the smoke of the soft coal, all day long, and 
that’s why her neck is dirty. Soft coal? 
Mills? Now you have your locale. If you 
know mill towns. 
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Here’s another one you’ve heard before, 
but it will stand emphasis: 

You don’t always study the market for 
which you are writing. Down deep in you is 
the notion that a writer doesn’t really need 
to keep in touch with what is being written. 
“That’s a lot of propaganda to sell more 
copies,” you tell yourself. “I'll just send my 
manuscripts around and eventually they'll 
land.” 

Now don’t tell me I’m wrong. It would 
break my heart. Besides, you can get your 
verification by asking any editor about the 
variety of material that crosses his desk in 
one day. He'll tell you that writers never 
study the markets. 

Don’t waste time and money taking 
chances with editors. Buy the magazine you 
want to write for. If you can’t get it at the 
local drug counter, send for a copy from the 
publisher. Don’t whine about the cost of 
magazines—It is part of the writer’s small 
overhead expense. 

Supposing you plan to do an article for 
the Lamplighter’s Quarterly. Buy a copy. 
Keep it near you. Sleep with it. Smell of it. 
Absorb its atmosphere, get the feel of it. 
Read it cover to cover, observing its step-up, 
its type, and above all, its content. 

If the editor favors short, crisp para- 
graphs, don’t write long ones, simply be- 
cause you may disagree with the policy. If 
the magazine uses a breezy, bright style, 
don’t send a lot of blue prints and statistics, 
simply because you may have some delicious 
information on the comparative luminosity 
of street lamps in Asia Minor. Shape your 
information to fit the editorial policy. 

Remember: As a free-lance writer you’ve 
got to prove you can write. Every time. The 
editor has many sources for receiving ma- 
terial: his staff, friends, agents. When he 
sees your script come in he'll buy it on one 
condition only: because he likes it so well 
he can’t resist it. The nearer you hit the 
thing your editor is after, the less first class 
postage you’re going to waste. 

And now let me talk over a few do’s and 
don’ts and we'll call this an article: 

Keep a collection of clippings: Read news- 
papers and magazines with a pencil in one 
hand and a pair of scissors in the other. Cut 
out everything that strikes you as potentially 
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useful, make a note in the margin and file 
it. Clippings are invaluable to a writer. 

Take Notes: Never go anywhere without 
pencil and notebook. The moment an idea 
hits you, write it down. Don’t depend upon 
memory. Write down all that occurs to you 
at the time and when you get home, classify 
the notes, keep them filed and ready for 
quick reference. Be sure there is enough 
detail to allow the original idea to reoccur 
to you upon reference, for notes have a way 
of appearing ice cold a few weeks after they 
are recorded. 

Condition of scripts: Never mail a script 
that isn’t freshly typed. Editors are a sen- 
sitive lot. They resent playing tenth fiddle 
to a manuscript. . Always enclose a 
stamped envelope for the return of the 
script. Don’t put in loose stamps. ... Use a 
good ribbon on your typewriter, and keep 
the dirt out of the letters “a” and “e”. An 
old tooth brush will do the trick. 

Don’t “let down” in your work as soon as 
a script is in the mails: When a story is fin- 
ished there is often such an exaggerated 
sense of achievement that the temptation to 
lay low for a while presents itself. We sit 
back on our haunches and contemplate the 
fat check that will arrive in a few days. The 
more we contemplate the larger the check 
becomes. Gradually we see our name on the 
cover of the magazine, and with the check 
we imagine a letter from the editor begging 
us to sign up for a series of ten more scripts. 
During all this revery we work less and less. 
“When the check comes,” we say, “that will 
encourage me to get to work again.” 

Now it may be a superstition of mine but 
I’ll swear that whenever I think along these 
lines I get a rejection slip. If I can forget 
about a manuscript through absorbtion in 
other work, I am sure to find a check in 
some morning’s mail. 

Don’t be fussy about ideal writing condi- 
tions: Learn to write anywhere at any time. 
A writer-friend remarked to me only today: 
“I have to work in the morning. My after- 
noons aren’t worth a hang to me.” To which 
I replied, “Try eating less at noon.” Then 
there are those precious fellows who simply 
must have quiet, or simply must have music, 
or people talking, or no people talking, etc., 
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etc. These are all habits, and easily altered 
to meet conditions. 

Don’t allow pet superstitions to cramp 
your output. One writer I know says he 
can’t turn out a thing unless he has a par- 
ticular shade and texture of yellow paper. 
Another insists on writing the first para- 
graph with a pen that belonged to his grand- 
father—in appreciation for the education 
the old man provided. Still another always 
sits on a small red pillow, because he sat on 
it when he wrote his first saleable story! 
Such quirks are as common as they are 
harmless—though they are hardly essential 
to successful writing. 

There, that’s all I have to say. I hope 
you'll sit down now and write the Great 
American Novel, the World’s Wonder In- 
terview, the Internationally Renowned Text- 
book, and the Universally Eulogized Short 
Story. As for me, I’m going to grab a new 
sheet of paper and get busy on that short- 
short—you know, the one where the hand 
fell upon the doorknob. .... 


Personals 
(Continued from page 7) 
WANT TO CORRESPOND with other beginning writ- 


ers, illustrators or cartoonists. Hord Jenkins, 213 
31st Street, Newport News, Va. 





WRITERS — Quiet retreat, bluegrass country home, 
modern conveniences, large grounds, interesting lo- 
cality—room, board, $10.00 week. Saddle horses, 
golf. Box M-14. 





HOLLYWOOD—Fiction stories and articles on Holly- 
wood and the movies always attract editorial atten- 
tion. Can supply any type information or data. 
Eleven years contact with studios. Reasonable rates. 
Whitney Williams, Box 427, Hollywood, Calif. 


RADIO WRITERS—attention! World traveller and 
lecturer, producer of travel pictures, wishes to team 
up by mail with radio writer for purpose of pro- 
ducing series of broadcasts following theme of trip 
around world, broadcast in every port—similar Seth 
Parker cruise but in no respect a copy. Suspense 
and adventure with authentic backgrounds suitable 
for studio presentation. Proceeds from sale of scripts 
to be divided. Write J. Elbert Tune, Manager World 
Cruise Review Co., 205 Pennsylvania Avenue South- 
east, Washington, D. C. 





YOUNG WOMAN—Interested joining or commencing 
literary club. Box M-15. 





GIRLS—Hand knit dresses $15 up. Sample knitting 
and pictures of dresses on request, Margaret L. 
Hamilton, Coopersville, Mich. 





or swap stamp collection in album, cheap. Value, 
$75.00. James N. Gillam, 1750 E. Midlothian Blvd., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





WRITER wishes person to type manuscripts. Help 
sell. Fifty-fifty when sold. Mrs. Elizabeth Dell, 
Bloomington, Calif. 


COLLEGE STUDENT will write themes, library re- 
search, etc. Low rates. Box M-13. 





Writer’s Dicest 


Plots and Plot Ideas 
By Tue UNITED Press 


UZNACH, SWITZERLAND (U. P.)—A full- 
grown female panther escaped from the Zurich 
Zoo last month, and since that time has been 
roaming the countryside, to the consternation of 
the inhabitants. Many claimed to have encountered 
the big cat, but hunting expeditions to capture or 
kill it were fruitless. 

‘Women were afraid to walk alone in the solitary 
streets of Zuerichberg after nightfall, and they 
were met at the street car terminus by male escorts 
armed with stick or guns. 

Recently the panther was found hiding beneath 
a barn about 20 miles from Zurich. The peasant, 
who surprised the beast, bashed in its head with a 
heavy hoe. He and his family then ate the meat, 
and made a pair of shoes out of the hide. 





The coup d'etat of this little morsel ts the 
finale about the shoe business. The old saw 
of the man who kills the wolf at his door 
and eats it comes true. Turn the wolf into 
a tiger and you have a story; especially since 
the farmer dispatches the tiger without 
bravado, and in his stride. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Arthur Boufford, ar- 
rested for burglary, presented an alibi. At the time 
the robbery was committed, he said, he and some 
friends were listening to a certain popular radio 
program. The friends confirmed it. Prosecutor 
Fred Wegner thereupon produced a radio program 
and proved that on the night in question that par- 
ticular program was not on the air at all. 





This is an old dodge and useful in the 
way of proving alibis are untruthful. Movies, 
radio programs, anything that can be clocked 
later upset the seeming perfect alibi which 
is clothed in just enough half truths to 
sound real. 


WINNIPEGOSIS, VILLAGE, MAN.—Travel- 
ing against icy winds and over snow-choked wilder- 
ness trails, Dr. M. E. Medd, reached an isolated 
diptheria scourged settlement 50 miles from here 
with toxoid to immunize 50 children. 

Dr. Medd and Miss E. Ring, public health nurse, 
set out on the dangerous journey by snowmobile 
when word reached here yesterday that one child 
was dead and more were dying of diphtheria in the 
settlement at Duck Bay. 


News of the outbreak reached the outside world 
when a distraught father placed his stricken son, 
William Campbell, 5, on a dog sled and tock him 
16 miles through biter cold to the Pine River 
Indian reservation. 

Campbell notified Dr. Medd who reached the 
reservation only in time to see the child die. A 
little girl, Lydia Anderson, was the other victim 
of the scourge. 
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Anti-toxin carried by Medd did not arrive soon 
enough to save the two young lives, but has been 
administered to the other children, Medd reported 
to authorities today. 

Toxoid, which has a more lasting effect than the 
anti-toxin, was being administered to all children 
exposed to the disease, Medd said. 

The snowmobile, used by the doctor and nurse, 
has four wheels operating a caterpillar tread in the 
rear and ski-runner in front. 


A good romance with the business-like 
doctor finally realizing the nurse at his 
shoulder was flesh, yes, flesh and blood! Or 
complicate matters by having him notice the 
child’s mother favorably. 


NEW YORK—Two bandits, one of them dressed 
as a policeman, refused to take $1,500 in “chicken 
feed” bills and silver during a holdup of a Wool- 
worth store in Brooklyn today, and went away 
empty-handed rather than carry the bag containing 
the money. 

The fake policeman and his companion entered 
the office of Harold Anderson, the store manager, 
and with drawn revolvers, demanded all the money 
on hand. Anderson opened the safe for them. The 
robber in street clothes lifted a canvas bag from 
the safe and started to put it under his coat. His 
uniformed companion scowled. 


“Hell!” he exclaimed. “We don’t want all them 
dimes!” 

“But it’s heavy!” protested his companion. The 
“Cop” grabbed the bag from him. “What do you 
think I am, a piano mover?” He demanded, and 
threw it down the basement stairs. His companion 
ran down into the basement and got the bag again, 
but on returning, the pseudo-policeman again took 
it away from him and flung it down the steps. “In 
a minute,” he growled, “you’re gonna get me sore!” 

The two men then slugged Anderson and de- 
parted. 


The quiet evenness of the last sentence 
charmed us. Have two rather “Leave It To 
Psmith” young men decide to be gangsters 
and go at things quite unprofessionally. Let 
them be double-crossed and as a result peach 
on the famous crook and get the reward. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. (U. P.)—Twelve- 
year-old Sammy Blumenkrantz learned today, at 
the cost of considerable internal pain, that it pays 
to be honest. 

Sammmy went to a benefit performance in Brook- 
lyn, where all children were admitted if they 
brought canned goods, to be distributed later to 
poor families. 

Sammy took a jar of raspberry preserves. He 
held out on the theater management, however, and 
ate the preserves during the show. Suddenly he 
started howling. Attendants carried him to the 
manager’s office and an ambulance was summoned. 
Sammy was treated for acute gastritis, which the 
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ambulance surgeon attributed directly to the pre- 
serves. 





This story can be worked out into a fine 
juvenile story. About how a gang of boys 
go to the show and their leader sneaks in 
with his preserves only to result in a cramped 
stomach for the boy and a good laugh for 
his fellow mates. A typical “Skippy” ad- 
venture. 


LONDON, ENG. (U. P.)—“The curse of Tut- 
Ankh-Amen” was recalled today after the death 
of Arthur E. P. B. Weigall, distinguished egyptolo- 
gist and one of the principal figures present when 
the Pharaoh’s gorgeous tomb was opened. 

Weigall died last night at London hospital after 
a long illness. He was 53. His death leaves Howard 
Carter, actual discoverer of the tomb, the only sur- 
vivor among the principals. 

The 5th Earl of Carnarvon, Carter’s backer, died 
only a few weeks after the sepulchral chamber of 
Tut-Ankh-Amen was opened, and months before 
the sarcophagus itself was “violated.” There were 
stories then of the Tut-Ankh-Amen curse on any- 
one who invaded his sanctuary. The stories have 
ben revived as others died, some mysteriously. 

Carnarvon’s half brother, Col. Aubrey Herbert, 
died a few months after the Earl. He had seemed 
like Carnarvon in perfect health. Other deaths 
followed. Two French officials of the Egyptian 
antiquities government were ‘victims, as was 4 
British X-ray expert who had been engaged to take 
X-ray photographs of Tut-Ank-Amen in his mum- 
my winding bands. 

Weigall always scoffed at the “curse,” supposed 
to have been written somewhere in the tomb. He 
always used to qualify the statement, however, by 
saying mysteriously that he believed one of the 
queens buried in the vicinity “still had remark- 
able powers.” 

Weigall in his researches fixed the time of reigns 
of all the Pharaohs during the first 750 years of 
Egyptian history, and produced evidence to sub- 
stantiate the Biblical story of Abraham's depor- 
tation from Egypt. 


Most people remain unconvinced about 
the superficiality of ghosts. If you are an 
average American, most of your friends 
cherish, and more or less embarrassedly be- 
lieve in their own superstitions. The King 
Tut curse has been “proved” to be absord 
but people like to believe such things. Weave 
a curse story mixed with light young love 
and you have a Collier yarn. Fill it with 
action, blood and adventure and you have a 
weird story pulp yarn. 
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whereby a writer can receive 
a greater return for 25c. 


On sale at all large 
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Book. Decide to buy your copy now. Price 25c. 


Published by WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East Twelfth Street 





Buy Yours Now! 


THE CONTENTS 
I AM LOOKING FOR A 


By Fulton Oursler 
The editor-in-chief of Liberty, in 
his first article for any writer’s 
magazine writes a breath-taking 
article on the writer he wants. 


HOW I WRITE 

By H. Bedford-Jones 
The most successful and prolific 
pulpateer tells with many actual 
specific examples how he writes, 
and how he revises to get a bet- 
ter polish. One of the most con- 
crete and valuable articles we 
have ever read. 


WHITE COLLAR WRITERS 
Jack Conroy, author of “The 
Disinherited”, the best American 
novel of 1933 tells how and why 
he writes; also including a com- 
plete up- -to-date list of the “little 
magazines”; breeding ground of 
literature. 


WANTED—GOOD BOOKS 
August Lenniger gives a com- 
plete detailed national survey of 
all active reliable book publishers 
of all manner of books. 


THE COMING, © Dad A NEW 


Upton re _ of 60 
novels, candidate for Governor 
of California, long time ‘“‘red” 
looks fearlessly ahead. 


PLETE FICTION  RE- 
SUIREMENTS OF ALL PAY- 
ING ht Hot 
Assembled first-hand by our own 
national marketing staff. This ar- 
ticle alone is worth ten “times the 
retail price of the entire magazine 

to any active writer. 


LOCAL BOY MAI MAKES GOOD! 
A confessional, with a_ satiric 
title, by an editor who has de- 
manded that we keep his name 
anonymous. 








And a double page pictorial lit- 
erary map of America. A feature 
with a lot of fun. 


RDER your copy today from your local news dealer, or buy it direct 

from WRITER’S DIGEST for only twenty-five cents. This, the fifth Year 
Book we have published, is not only better but broader in its field and more 
stimulating to read and study. It is the best writer’s magazine we know how 
to produce. You will treasure your copy. The Year Book is a five dollar 
value for a quarter—the greatest single value offered writers today. Mar- 
kets, entertainment, technique, and forecasts are the keynotes of the Year 


At your local news dealer’s, or order direct from 


WRITER'S 1934 YEAR BOOK AND MARKET GUIDE 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








Writer’s Digest is ycur best introduction when writing advertisers. 



































WRITER’S MARKET 
DEPARTMENT 


Class 


The Tax Magazine, 205 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Eric G. Leander, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. A magazine 
devoted exclusively to taxation—exposition of 
legal, accounting, economic and administrative 
problems. It is published to promote sound thought 
in economic, legal, and accounting principles re- 
lating to all Federal and State taxation. They 
want signed articles on tax subjects or current 
interest, news items and reports, digests of ad- 
dresses, books, magazine articles, and pamphlets, 
together with editors’ comments. The editorial 
policy is to allow frank discussion of tax issues. 
On this basis contributions are invited. The 
editors will exercise care in checking on the 
accuracy of data printed, but in all other respects 
are not responsible for the contents of the arti- 
cles or for the opinions of which expression is 
allowed. Articles should be from 3000 to 5000 
words in length. No propaganda considered. The 
only photographs used are those of authors. Pay- 
ment varies according to the merit of articles. 


Farm Journals 


Progressive Farmer—Ruralist, 1105 Insurance 
Bldg., Dallas, Texas. Eugene Butler, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 5 years for $1. “We use short 
fiction stories ranging from 3500 to 8000 words 
in length. We also use farm photographs if they 
are especially good and if they tell a story. We 
report within ten to thirty days, and pay 1c a word 
on publication unless other arrangements are 
agreed upon.” 


General, Literary and Fiction 


Blast, A Magazine of Proletarian Short Stories, 
55 Mt. Hope Place, New York City. Fred R. 
Miller, Editor. Issued six times a year; 20c 
a copy; $1 a year. “We use proletarian short 
stories of any length up to 6,000 words. Unequivo- 
cally honest pictures of the social scene under the 
Depression, to produce which, the magazine feels 
it is essential that the writer have some grasp of 
social forces and be in sympathy with the move- 
ment to liberate the masses (class consciousness ). 
No soap box art wanted, nor ‘fine writing’ either. 
Literary quality, yes, and technical proficiency, 
but LIFE above all. Proletarian fiction isn’t 
limited to stuff about hunger, breadlines, suicide, 
the disintegration of morale under long un- 
employment, though such subjects are by no means 
to be ignored—given social feeling a writer can 
tackle any aspect of American life and wring a 
proletarian story out of it. We favor the living 
tongue of the USA, American, and encourages 
experimentation in form. We report within two 
weeks, but do not pay for material.” 

_The Country Home, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Tom Cathcart, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We use articles of 
about 2500 words in length, which at present 
are mostly staff written. We use only one short 
story a month. We report within two Weeks, and 
pay fair rates on acceptance.” 
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Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St. 
Kansas City, Missouri. E. A. Weishaar, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We use 
home craft articles with illustrations, wood, metal, 
etc. Shop hints, ‘how-to-make-it’ articles of 100 
to 1000 words are also used. Also new inventions 
and devices—radio, amateur photography. We use 
photographs and pay $1 to $3 each. We report 
within two weeks, and pay %c to 1c a word on 
acceptance.” 


Left Front, 1475 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. Bill Jordan, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a 
copy; 50c a year. “We use short stories and 
poems, articles and drawings. Short stories and 
articles should not exceed 3000 words in length. 
We use proletarian literature of all kinds, and 
the whole magazine is edited from the point of 
view of the revolutionary working class. Book 
reviews and special articles of criticism deal with 
literature from the Marxian point of view. Ma- 
terial for short stories, poems, etc., should deal, 
whenever possible, with the middle west, since the 
magazine tends to a concentration on regional in- 
terests. Left Front is published by the John Reed 
Clubs of the middle west. We do not use photo- 
graphs. We report within two weeks, but do not 
pay for material. 


National Home Monthly, 
peg, Man. Canada. L. E. Brownell, 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use 
short stories, 3000 to 7000 words in length; 
serials, 40,000 words and under; feature articles, 
well illustrated, 3000 to 3500 words, of general 
interest. We use poetry as fillers. We report 
within two weeks, and pay on publication. We 
have no fixed rate for payment.” 


The New Republic, 421 West 2ist Street, New 
York City. Bruce Bliven, George Soule, Malcolm 
Cowley, Stark Young, and Robert Morss Lovett, 
are Editors. Issued weekly; 15c an issue; $5 a 
year. “We use short articles, preferably of about 
2,000 words, on current, social, political, and eco- 
nomic questions. Sketches of about the same 
length, which portray interesting aspects of Ameri- 
can life. We use a limited amount of verse, which 
must be of exceptional quality. All material should 
be prepared with an intelligent and adult audience 
in mind. No illustrative material is used. We 
pay on publication and at a rate contingent upon 
the quality.” 


Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Issued bi-weekly; 10c a copy; $2.35 a 
year. “We use sentimental love stories of 1500 
to 5000 words in length. Absolutely clean and 
unsophisticated, unmarried heroes and_ heroines. 
Occasional novelettes of 15,000 to 18,000 words. 
Also short poems, about 8 to 10 lines.” 


Stovel Bldg., Winni- 
Editor. Is- 


Poetry Journals 


Wings, A Quarterly of Verse, 1135 Anderson 
Avenue, New York City. Stanton A Coblentz, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We use poems of all types; lyrical epigrammatic, 
etc. Vers libre has but small chance of acceptance. 
Brief reviews of current books of verse are always 
welcome. We report within three weeks and pay 
only in prizes. 















SELL YOUR STORY! 


Our present call is for mystery and character 
novels. No fee for established author. Par- 
ticular attention to new writers. Typing 
service. Write for circular. 


I. L. CLARK 509 Sth Ave. at 42nd St. 


Cc. L. SULLIVAN New York 








$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps er Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 








CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
EFFICIENT SALES 


iD iscviistssenacsincsitesanccniinininnenpinieiinl 50 cents 
dee mabedbenentertechipueeubenecests vondweps foutebed 75 cents 


per 1,000 words 


THE NANSON ASSOCIATES 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Reading for 
Critical Analysis 











Sports and Outdoors 

Outdoors, 1635 Wealthy Street, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Edward Dreier, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want true ex- 
periences of fishing, hunting, hiking, skiing, winter 
sports of all kinds, summer sports of all kinds, 
boat trips, etc. Stories should not be over 3000 
words. Good pictures should accompany them. 
Settings must be laid within central states or 
Canada over these states. We report on manu- 


scripts immediately, but as yet do not pay for 
material.” 
Syndicates 
News Service Bureau, Box 497, Dayton, Ohio. 


L. W. Simpson, Editor. ““We opened this syndicate 
just recently and at present are open to consider 
a varied amount of good material—preferably from 
those who already have been in print but will con- 
sider new writers as well. At present our editorial 
requirements are New Inventions, Tools and Ma- 
chinery with photos, banking shorts from 100 to 
250 words—including news or clippings, articles 
of interest to the average man on humor and 
sports which have not been done to death—1200 to 
2500. Our rates range from Mc to 1c a word 
and we report within two weeks, paying on pub- 


lication. We urge correspondents to enclose re- 
turn postage with their manuscripts, if their re- 
turn is desired.” 
Women’s Magazines 
Women’s World, 222 West 39th Street, New 


York City. Florence Brobeck, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We use short 
fiction stories, 3000 to 5000 words in length; 
articles on home making, gardening, beauty, 
all other features of interest to women readers 
and families. We occasionally use short verse. 


We report immediately and pay on acceptance.” 

The Farmer’s Wife, St. 
W. Beckman, Editor. 
35c a year. 
6000 words in length; 
Occasionally 


Paul, Minnesota. F. 
Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 
“We use short fiction stories, 4000 to 
serials, 35,000 words; short 


verse. we use feature of household 
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We pay ic a word on acceptance.” 


interest. 





Following is a brief survey of the magazines in 
“the popular mechanics field”. This group de- 
mands a large quantity of material each month. 
Brief items with illustrations or rough drawings 
that will permit the staff artist to draw up your 
idea and are in great demand. Shop items must 
be graphic clever in conception, and interesting, 
useful, and practical. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ouxtario St., Chicago, 
Ill. H. H. Windsor, Editor and Publisher. Feature 
articles such as “Robot Sleuth Gets His Man”, 
“Secrets of Super Speed”, “Wings Over the 
Oceans”, “Defeating the Auto Thief”. Query Ed. 
article first. The amateur mechanics department is 
especially noted for items such as “How To Make 
Venetian Blinds”, “How To Fold Heavy Card- 
board Without Breaking It”, “A Door Stop that 
Never Slips’, “How to test Oils”, “Imitating an 
ebony finish in wood”, etc. Notice the “how-to” 
angle on all items. The Shop Notes Department 
deals with the maintainance of a small shop, and 
the use of new tools and shop machinery. Very 
good rates on acceptance. Accuracy vital. You'll 
fool this editor only once, and then you're black 
balled for life. Also publishes a year book. 

Mechanics and Handicraft, 570 7th Avenue, N. 
Y. C. N. L. Pines, editor. Vol. I, No. 1 features 
toy making, astronomy, woodworking, photo- 
graphy, metalworking, radio, general home and 
small shop experiments, and things to do about 
the house or garage. A thinner 15 cent imitation 
of Popular Mechanics aimed at a field a little more 


elemental. 
Wodern Mechanix and Inventions, 529 S. 7th 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. This looks so much 


like Popular Mechanics that there was a law 
suit about it. Well edited; fair rates on acceptance. 
Also publishes a year book titled “How To Build 
It”. Both edited for the home craftsman and 
mighty nicely assembled. 

Popular Science, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Different than 
the above, though it has the usual departments for 
the home worker, “Ideas For the Handy Man”, 


“Craftwork”, and “Woodworking”. Covers ail 
important new processes and inventions. Features 
are more serious and less romancing. The ad- 


vertising, Ethyl gasoline, Chrysler Provident Mu- 
tual Life, and A. T. & T. suggest a more generally 
well to do audience. 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. B. G. Davis, Editor. The purpose of the 
magazine is to interest more people in flying, and 
in flying their own planes, and in tinkering with 
them. “The magazine of amateur aviation”. Use 
articles such as “Bombing in the World War”, “A 
Mode! Stratospheric Balloon”, “Wild West Avia- 
tion-Stunts”, “The Flying Cops of New York”, 
“Helicopters”. Query first. 

Hobbies, 2810 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. O. C. Lightner, Editor. Now issued on 8x11 
size and on the newsstands. Brighter looking than 
before. “The Magazine for all collectors”. Covers 
every hobby including stamps, coins, photos, 
curios, ship models, prints, etc. 

The Home Cr aftsman, 651 South Avenue, Plain- 
field, N. J. H. B. Burnett, Editor. Covers how 
to make simple useful things at home in a small 
more or less unpretentious work shop. Practical 
easily followed items used. 
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The Model Craftsman, McGraw Hill Building, s " 

New York City. Emanuel Stieri, Editor. In its True Stories With Happy Endings 

second year. How to build simple as well as such 
4 pretentious things as modernistic furniture, models 
4 of neatly complicated machines, sailing boats, etc. 
Young men handy with tools enjoy building exact 
z models that work, as trains, etc. 8x11 size. Illus- 
; trations necessary. Query first. 
é Popular Homecraft, 73% North Michigan Ave- 
4 ‘ nue, Chicago, Ill. L. Day Perry, Editor. How 

to make things at home that you can use, and 
, how to build models and/of fascinating machinery, “This is the very first time I have received my money's 
4 % furniture. Toymaking is getting some attention. po ae Rolls: goo am og i eg nse oggs om Rages oF wg geo 
M . Price 35¢. Every other month. pleased immensely.” pact res igo request.) 
4 Scientific American, 24 West 40th St, New “The work you have done on my novel for ten dol- 
‘ York City. Orson D. Munn, Editor. Now in its ae sae Se x, che ax cae from 
90th year and down to 56 pages. Not so much Hundreds of like true stories come every month 
, home working. Mostly all commercial science wat AN a i aaa - ctw 
: rr : : out cost or obligation on your pa wi 
t and its effect on life, business, and America. make a careful reading of your novel or other book 
: Stamps, 100 6th Avenue, New York City. A length, your short story or article, so that I may 
> weekly at 10c. Bright, snappy, and full of philatelic judge your — as So. aes ——— wit 

7 your commercial possiblities, anc n sultable ma- 

t new S. Low rates. Query first. terial for my sales list. If your work is ready for 
i Universal Model Airplane News, 551 5th Ave- the editorial rounds I will either place it in sales de- 
: nue, New York City. Charles H. Grant, Editor. —— or a you_to send it the rounds your- 
Read largely by boys and young men who buy pen a ro know it.” You may have a best seller 
i the magazine learn how to build model airplanes If your work is not ready for the editorial rounds 
: that fly. The planes have a wing spread of seven ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 

feet or more and fly under their own power for | that are reasonable and within the reach of all, or I 
E 500 feet without even thinking of nose diving. will return work promptly at your request without 
; Really sensational records are turned in by these ong ee Regge ggg to me puts you under 
% : ° 1 a s ats yer. 
| pec pe eS eee to practical experi- Send for “My Service To Writers.” It’s free. 

men viation with m Ss. 
7 Everyday Science and Mechanics, 98 Park Place, HOWARD SNYDER 
| 5 - ° Author of EARTH BORN, DIRT ROADS, and _ various 

. ’ . stories an articles in merica s foremost magazines. 
: New York. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. We have i d articles in America’s f t i 
F a number of complaints on Gernsback edited PICKENS, MISSISSIPPI 





magazines claiming low and slow pay. 

Our newsstand at the Digest office which re- 
ceives each month every magazine sold on the 
newsstands nationally received this month: 

Spirits, 220 East 42nd St. New York City. 
Harry Schwarschild, Editor. Vol. 1, No. 3. The 
business paper of the whisky, wine and kindred 
products field. Already a big thick book carrying 
re-educational items for the trade. 

The American Dancer, 101 W. 48th Street, New 
York City. Paul R. Milton, Editor. Vol. 7. For seach yee ty mail, bee ren noon! ° 
dance teachers and professionals. No obligation. 

The Occult Digest, 1900 N. Clark St. Chicago, Universal Photographers, Dept. 63, 10 W. 33rd Street, N. Y. C. 
Ill. Effa E. Danelson, Editor and Publisher. Vol. 
10. Article on “the boundless universe” for people 


believing in numerology, etc. Ec y 
Economic Forum, 66 West 12th St., New York A K E IG Oo RS 
City. Joseph Mead and W. McC. Martin, Jr., ie 
Editor. Scholarly, and well edited. Looks a little L S W 
like Hound and Horn in appearance. Serious earn ong riting 
articles on whither we are going, why and why not. Sn ene ee ee 
Sex, 145 West 45th St., New York City. Pre- a sndeainelier and success. New songs for radio, 
, sumably a serious educational publication. Actually musical comedies, talkies, etc., are always in de- 
to satisfy the desire of the repressed via reading. ae ee =" ——. ee 
Sex Science, 111 East 15th St., New York City. The author is no other than the famous Broad- 
Ditto as above. way and radio song-arranger STAN TUCKER. 
_The Modern Psychologist, 310 Riverside Drive, op Fi eh regen wry A acon — - 
New York City. Dagobert D. Runes, Editor. A also how to protect yourself so that no one else 
| serious magazine containing many big names, but you can publish it and get the profits. You 
Freud and Russell appear in the January issue. ar the ee ee ae 
Articles written from the point of view of in- Gciell written t= A-B-C leaguase, wlan 
teresting the intelligent educated layman. The be the means of opening the gates of success 
titles are popular. for you. Write for FREE particulars today. We 
The American Magazine of Art, Barr Bldg., 
Farragut Square, Washington, D. C. F. A. Whit- 


will reserve a free copy of “Inside Facts on 
Song Writing.” 

ing, Editor. Serious able articles on American 

art. 














cASH ~“ 


FOR YOUR SNAPSHOTS! 


Make zood money selling pictures you 
take. Steady demand. Magazines, Pa- 


pers, Advertisers buy 134,000 weekly— 
7% from amateurs who know WHAT 











to photograph, WHERE to sell! We 
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A STRAIGHT-FORWARD 
SALES SERVICE 


YY SSTHER you are an experienced writer or 
a beginner seeking your first literary 
agency connection you can use our sales service. 
The Central Marketing Service is a literary 
agency in the strictest sense of the term. 

We have no “plots” or courses of instruction. 
We do not engage in revision or collaboration. 
Our business is exclusive—the sale of worth- 
while manuscripts. If we feel that your work 
requires revision before sale, we will tell you, 
but will not undertake revision unless there is a 
guaranteed market for the script. When you 
send us your story, poem or book for marketing 
you may be certain of an unbiased opinion. 

We have prepared an attractive booklet de- 
tailing our sales service. In addition, it contains 
information that should be in the possession of 
every author. It will be mailed without charge 
upon request. Send your name and address to 

CENTRAL MARKETING SERVICE 
949 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


SHORT SHORT STORIES 
AND POETRY WANTED 


HE GALLEON PRESS an- 
nounces that it is now ready to 
consider contributions for its 1934 
issues of “The American Short Short 
Story” and “Modern American Poetry.” 
These two anthologies will be pub- 
lished during the fall season of 1934. 


The cordial reception accorded these 
two publications in 1932 by both readers 
and critics has encouraged the publish- 
ers to issue these two volumes yearly. 
Short Short Stories to be eligible must 
be hitherto unpublished stories not ex- 
ceeding 1200 words. Poetry must be 
unpublished work not exceeding 32 
lines for each poem. Submission to 
both volumes may be made under the 
same cover. 

The Galleon Press has prepared an at- 
tractive prospectus detailing the com- 
plete rules for submission and listing 
six prizes that will be awarded for the 
best manuscripts submitted. No read- 
ing or critical fees. All manuscripts 
will be promptly acknowledged. 

° a 
Address all manuscripts and inquiries to 
WILLARD KEENE, Secretary 
THE GALLEON PRESS 
175 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











SYNDICATE WRITERS ~—— 


We have just secured a few copies of “Coun- 
try Newspapers” listing all Country Newspa- 
pers, addresses, editors, etc. Book is accurate 
and up-to-date. The price is $3.15 postpaid. 
Order from Writer’s Digest. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


MANUSCRIPTS READ, TYPED, EDITED, CRITICIZED, 
MARKETED. PERSONAL CONTACTS WITH 
ALL PUBLISHERS. 





Literary Advice - Collaboration - Rewriting - Research 
Metropolitan Service - Provincial Rates 
15 Years’ Experience 


JOAN GREEVES, Director 
(Professional Writer and Literary Critic) 
1530 SPRUCE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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With the Advance Guard 
By W. D. Trowsrince 


Editors needing new material, and readers 
with items of interest about the “little maga- 
sines” are asked to write direct to Mr. 
aad P. O. Drawer B, Green Valley, 











The Windsor Quarterly, Hartland Four Corners, 
Vermont, concluded, with the Winter issue, its 
first year as “a valuable survey of the important 
trends in modern American literature.” It uses 
short stories, essays and poetry. Length of ma- 
terial is restricted only by editorial opinion of its 
artistic merit. Essays should deal with writers, 
writing and subjects concerned with the influence 
of various movements on thought and literature 
of the present. Fredrick B. Maxham, Editor, and 
his associates, Irene Merrill and Stanley E. La 
Fountain, offer the creative writer a broad field. 
Indicative of the inclusiveness of this quarterly 
is Mr. Maxham’s announcement that the Spring 
issue will contain a 12,000 word essay, “Revolu- 
tionary Literature in the United States Today”, 
by E. A. Schachner, one of the leading Marxist 
editors of America; and that, at the same time, 
Windsor “is at present more receptive to poems in 
the conventional forms than most advance guard 
magazines, if it is good.” He adds, however, that 
this receptivity is largely engendered by a dearth 
of good poetry reaching his desk in the formalized 
patterns. Hint to hopefuls: The standard of The 
Windsor Quarterly is extremely high. 

Beginners unable to meet more exacting require- 
ments may find a sympathetic pair of editors in 

G. Arnold and Weldon Giniger, who have 
brought out two issues of The New Talent, a 
mimeographed quarterly. Contributors are chiefly 
firsts or at least writers just beginning to place. 
Stories and verse in varying lengths are used. 
Unique in two respects, editors of The New Talent 
vow that the pages of “the little child of which 
(they) are so proud,” shall remain free of their 
own work; and that, as long as they are physically 
able, they will criticise constructively each manu- 
script they reject. It is only fair to add that The 
New Talent is in no way affiliated with or sub- 
sidized by any writer’s school or group or indi- 
vidual engaged in teaching the art of short story 
writing,” as apparently there is a large section of 
the “public which can’t believe it is receiving some- 
thing for nothing with no strings attached.” 





——0 


Tendency, a phantom not edited by Martin Jay, 
283 Bleecker Street, with the connivance of Fanya 
Foss, 32 Cornelia Street—both New York City— 
exemplifies one of the reasons why certain little 
magazines have, in the past, been roundly cursed 
by writers. Announced for publication as early as 
last fall, ballyhooed in various literary columns by 
the subterfuge that Miss Foss was receptive to 
proletarian literature, whereas Herr Jay was mili- 
tantly opposed to it, Tendency, unborn, resides in 
an ash heap of publicity gone stale. The faked edi- 
torial quarrel revealed, among other things, that 
Miss Foss’s declaration of her intention to with- 
draw as co-editor in order to start Flambeau— 
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another hoax—was merely the cue for assertion, 
through a New York literary column, that Herr 
Jay certainly would not accept proletarian liter- 
ature because he was a Fascist:—one of the first 
in New York City, the printed statement asserted. 


—_—_—_o-—-—_——- 


Heralded by a Contributors’ Number in mid- 
summer, and followed by a Subscribers’ Number 
in the fall, Vol. 1, No. 1, of Dune Forum appeared 
January 15th as a monthly in good format and 
typography. Announced as an open rostrum for 
controversy, it attempts to present “both sides” 
of all conceivable arguments; papers in the first 
issue ranging through literature, nudism, science, 
and politics. Its pages are open to outside contribu- 
tions. 

Residents of the Dunes of Oceano, California, 
are the chief participants in the first three issues. 
Verse — and fiction will be considered for later 
issues. 


———0o 





Although Tone prints only poetry, it is so defi- 
nitely in the advance guard tempo that it must, in 
fairness, be included here. Founded by Robert O. 
Erisman and Adele Japha and edited by them for 
the first issue and part of the second, it is now in 
the hands of J. R. Manch, 447 Breckenridge, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Issued in 9x12 format, 35 pages, 
the aim of Tone is to appear five times a year con- 
taining poems on which “there are no restrictions 
as to length and theme. However, the longer a 
poem is, the better it must be.” 


--H) 


The New Quarterly, a literary review, scheduled 
to appear in February with Jay Du Von, Editor, 
will take over the subscription list of The Left, de- 
funct. The announcement assures regular publica- 
tion and national distribution on news stands. 
“Short stories, sketches, articles, poetry, etc.,” will 
be used. “Maximum length for stories and articles, 
three to four thousand words.” All material 
“should go deeply into the stuff of our modern 
American life. Satire, burlesque, narrative, invec- 
tive—freshly written, backed by sincerity, feeling 
and by hard intellectual thought—the editorial bias 
of The New Quarterly will be frankly proletarian 
and revolutionary.” Payment, at present, is im- 
possible, “but it is hoped that small remuneration 
for published work may be made by the third or 
fourth numbers.” Address: P. O. Box 434, Rock 
Island, Illinois. 

Hub, 1730 Second Avenue, Cedar Rapids, is an- 
nounced by Harold Allison and William E. Henn- 
ing, Editors, for publication in March as a mimeo- 
graphed quarterly of 50 pages. “The editorial 
policy will be broad; we shall welcome any sincere 
work, although we will not cater to any clique nor 
will we permit the magazine to become aloof, an 
esoteric organ,” they declare. The editors assert 
that while they plan to “allot about two thirds of 
Hub to short stories and the remaining third to 
articles, poetry, plays, it must not be inferred that 
we will hold at all rigidly to this.” They announce, 
also, that material will be selected on “merit alone 
—not on the basis of the author’s eminence.” 


(Continued to page 53) 
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Conditions ARE improving .. 
Circulations picking UP.. 
Newsstand sales INCREASING 


Once again editors are willing to take a 
chance with a newcomer; 


iF... 


The newcomer offers the KIND of ma- 
terial they can use! 


I am selling manuscripts daily. 


My reading fee is still a dollar for any 
script regardless of length. Yes, this in- 
cludes book lengths. 


But, I am afraid it will be more next 
month. Better send your story now. 


This dollar pays for an honest opinion 
regarding salability. 


If it BE salable I can SELL it. 


If it isn’t; the same dollar pays for com- 
prehensive suggestions of the most prac- 
tical way for you to make it so. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


644 W. Garfield Bivd. Chicago, Illinois 








PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


By expert with wide experience typing for successful authors. 
Prompt, accurate work. Minor corrections, finest bond paper, 
one carbon free, extra first and last page at special introductory 
rate of 30c per 1000 words. Poetry le line. Discount on books. 
Mailed flat. First class work guaranteed. 


GLADYS B. PAUL 
737 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








SYNDICATE WRITING 


Announcing a new short course in newspaper syndicate writing. 
The quick route to national recognition. Studies creative fea- 
tures, also shows how to syndicate your own. Opens the door 
to markets. Learn direct from a syndicate, 11 successful years. 
Write for free booket, ‘‘Digging for Gold in the Writing Busi- 
ness.” 


THE THOS. E. PICKERILL SYNDICATE 
Moore Bldg. Santa Ana, 








7 POINTS TO CONSIDER! 


PERFECT TYPING—50 cents per M. 
FREE CARBON COPY. 
CORRECTION OF MINOR BRRORS (if requested). 
H GRADE BOND. 
MANUSCRIPT MAILED FLAT. 
FREE COVER SHEETS. 
A GOOD MARKET SUGGESTION. 
(Please remit with copy.) 


N. D. ROBINSON, 1023 13th St. No., Fargo, N. Dak. 
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SONGWRITERS: 
POEMS OR MELODIES 


Well known popular writer of “Carclina Lullaby” 
and other hits will collaborate on a 


50-50 ROYALTY BASIS 
SUBMISSION TO MARKETS 
WILLARD HERRING, Box W. D., Franklin Park, Il. 
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of an honest belief. 


it—or his money back. 


are mine. 


SO | REPEAT: 


story—I WILL REFUND YOUR FEE. 





Introductory rates: First manuscript: 


AND SELLING YOUR STORIES—mailed on request. 


MARKET LETTER 

(Continued from page 18) 
cational department formerly under Bren- 
tano of New York. Payment of royalty. 
@ Dorrance & Co., Drexel Bldg., are gen- 
eral book publishers issuing a large number 
of volumes a year covering most subjects; 
also verse. Lindbergh and Lincoln Steffins 
are on their list. Dorrance has an ad in the 
Dicest this‘month stating their needs. 

Write to the editor, Howard E. Altemus, 

first if you are thinking of submitting a book 
manuscript to Henry Altemus Company, 
1326 Vine Street. This is one of the smaller 
publishers; about ten new tomes a year, 
which include occasional novels, poetry, gift 
books, Juveniles. No fairy stories wanted 
here. Royalties or outright purchase, ac- 
cording to agreement. 


@ Macraw Smith Company, 1716 Ludlow Street, 
buys around thirty titles a year, paying by royalty 
or outright sum. Various types are considered: 
novels, juveniles, biography, travel, religion, gift 
books. Edward Shenton is editor. 

@ John C. Winston Company, one of the largest 
publishing houses in Philadelphia, does not consider 
fiction for adults. But any other sort of book, 


Writer’s Dicrst 


ONEST Conviction 


M* unusual offer to return the fee of any dissatisfied client is the honest result 
| simply believe that when a writer has paid for an 
honest, corrective and inspiring analysis of his (or her) manuscript, he should get 


Nor do | wish to reflect on my fellow critics who deal otherwise with their clients. 
Their arrangements with their clients are their own and, by the same credo, mine 


lf, after | have analyzed your work you still wonder why you fail; if you 
cannot spot your troubles when and where they occur; if you do not know what to do with your 


WARD THOMAS 


2067 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Point off three places from the left. (if your story runs to 3,289 
words, the fee is $3.28.) No charge for additional manuscript sent with first story. My booklet—TELLING 
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either for adults or children, is given careful con- 
sideration. The juveniles are usually such as would 
be suitable for school and library purchase, as well 
as general trade. A specialty of the firm is dic- 


tionaries; also Bibles and religious books. Text- 
books of various sorts, biography, social and po- 
litical works; poetry, gift books, games are their 
varying lines, Payment is usually on a royalty basis. 
Occasionally authors’ books are also printed. Dr. 
W. D. Lewis is the editor; 1006 Arch Street. 


@ National Publishing Company, 239 South Amer- 
ican Street, specializes in religious works and Bible 
studies ; also Bible stories for children. Occasion- 
ally biography and general works are considered. 
Purchase is generally by royalty plan; seldom out- 
right. The editor is John W. Clinger. 

The Peter Reilly Company, 133 North 13th 
Street, puts out a few Catholic books each year; 
authors expense usually. 

Jewish Publication Society of America special- 
izes in Jewish subjects, but also considers novels, 
textbooks; poetry, short stories, juveniles—includ- 
ing fairy tales. Prof. Isaac Husik is the editor. 
Address: corner of Broad and Spring Garden 
Streets. 

George T. Bisel Company, 724 Sansom Street, 
publishes legal books on royalty. 

W. B. Saunders Company, West Washington 
Square, publishes a very large list of scientific 
textbooks yearly on a royalty basis. R. W. Greene 
is the editor. 

Lea & Febinger, 600 South Washington Square, 
publish scientific books also, but of a more general 
nature—not so purely textbook. Royalty basis. 
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The UNDERWOOD STANDARD PORTABLE..Model F..$45 


























FOR ALL WHO WRITE 


i N UNDERWOOD of your own! A portable to go with you 
; wherever you go...to write whatever you feel like writing 
... whenever the spirit moves you. 


: Letters, stories, notes...all these are the things that the modern 
person wants to type. Things you should type and can type on 
your new Underwood Portable... rapidly, neatly, easily. 


Any Authorized Dealer or Branch Office of the Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company will be glad to demonstrate this new 

: machine as well as the other Underwood Portables that make 
writing a pleasant task. 


Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


TYPEWRITERS © ACCOUNTING MACHINES © ADDING MACHINES 
CARBON PAPERS © RIBBONS AND OTHER SUPPLIES 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 
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12-SONGS-12 


PLACED IN TALKING PICTURES 


4-SONGS-4 


ACCEPTED FOR MUSIC PUBLICATION 


THAT IS THE THRILL our Sales Service gave 
our clients when we placed their songs, which 
we serviced. And every one of these was a new 
song by a new writer. Of the four songs placed 
for publication on publishers’ standard royalty 
contracts, three were placed with one of the 
largest music publishing houses in the United 
States. Our clients’ songs used by famous Movie 
Stars in Talking Pictures. One number serviced 
by us was placed by our Sales Service for usage 
as Signature Song in 24 feature productions. 
Songs of our clients’ have been played by the 
leading dance orchestras and Radio Stations on 
the Pacific Coast, including National Broadcast- 
ing Company and Columbia Net Works. 
Remember, the principal Music Publishers 
have Hollywood representatives because it is 
here that songs are selected for pictures. We 
are right here on the ground and know TALK- 
ING PICTURE and MUSIC PUBLISHING re- 


quirements. 
BIG ROYALTIES 


Paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture 
Producers for suitable songs. Through our serv- 
ice HIT WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose 
music to your lyrics or lyrics to your music, 
secure U. S. Copyright registration and GUAR- 
ANTEE to broadcast your song over our sched- 
uled RADIO program. Our Sales Service will 
also submit your song to Music Publishers di- 
rect and to the Music Departments of the Holly- 
wood Motion Picture Studios. This is YOUR 
opportunity. Write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our twenty page instructive booklet giving de- 
tails of the most complete and practical Song 
Service ever offered. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE, 677 Meyer Bldg. 
Western Ave., at Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 





LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer 
arranged the piano part of WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME 
IN THE ROCKIES, and wants many poems. Send 
three of your poems for FREE examination. Let him 
make the piano part of YOUR poem, after which he 
will tell you his publishing plan. Member “NRA.” 

NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “W. D.,” Thomaston, Maine 


x SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your songs or poems for free 
examination and advice. Free booklet 
by America’s best known arranger 
and composer. Write for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, '5!° Broadway, Roo 


707, NEW YORK CITY 


POEMS-:SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Pepular or Sacred 
Poems and gs for mediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
all inquiries or materia] submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W. D. Studio Bidg. Portland, Ore. 




















SONG CONTEST 


You are still in time to get your song into a big 
bona fide contest if you act now. Winning waltz 
and fox trot to be broadcast by Raymond Paige over 
entire Columbia Broadcasting System. All sub- 
scribers eligible. Particulars on request. 


MAGAZINE OF POPULAR — Dept. A 
846 South Broadway Los Angeles, Calif. 











Outright purchase is the method at John J. 
McVey Company, 1229 Arch Street, on technical 
and educational books. 

Scientific, medical, and educational works are 
put out by F. A. Davis Company, 1916 Cherry 
Street. Method of payment arranged with author. 
Occasionally at author’s expense. Medical books. 

P. Blakiston’s Son & Company, Inc., 1012 Wal- 
nut Street, buys on the royalty basis about twenty- 
five books a year. These are mostly textbooks on 
science, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, chemistry, 
and similar subjects. C. V. Brownlow is the editor. 

All addresses up to this point have been Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Address those following in New York City, un- 
less otherwise stated. And believe me I’m glad to 
be back. 


HOUGH a bit late in the publisher’s 

season, new magazines continue to ap- 
pear. 
@ Operator 5 is a new adventure-detective 
monthly that Harry Steeger is putting out 
at Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street. This will feature a complete novel 
which is written to order. There is some 
chance for breaking in on the few shorts 
which will be used to fill up the wordage. 
These should play up the government or 
secret service agent — one man fighting 
single-handed against the super-criminal or 
band of criminals. The material wanted is 
pretty much in line with what is used in The 
Spider Magazine, published by the same 
company, except that the new one demands 
the government tie-up. Payment probably 
on publication. 

Graham Publications, 60 Murray Street, 
announce a new monthly called Western 
Novel and Short Stories. This features a 
70,000 word western complete novel of ro- 
mantic, thrilling adventure. In addition, each 
issue will carry several shorts. Well known 
names are announced for the first issue, but 
there should be a chance to break in. This 
company pays low rates—on or after publi- 
cation. 

@ Doubleday Doran and Company (ad- 
dress: Garden City, N. Y.) has announced 
that Star Novels Magazine will appear 
monthly instead of quarterly. They are con- 
sidering books for reprint which have never 
appeared serially in any magazine. 

@ Another new monthly is announced by 
Modern Publications at 53 Park Place. This 
is to be called Spicy Detective Stories and 
it will feature a stronger sex element than 
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most detective books. Give them lots of 
thrills and chills. Stories may run up to 
12,000 words. Payment on publication at a 
half cent and up. 

Honeymoon Stories, edited by Patricia 
Rogers, has moved to 39 West 67th Street. 
Lengths for its smartly sophisticated tales 
run 2,000 to 4,000 words, and payment is a 
half cent on publication. 

Novelettes as long as 30,000 words can 
now be used by Frontier Stories, 461 Eighth 
Avenue: also by Action Stories. 

In spite of several optimistic notes, the 
love field has been finding the going very 
bad. Popular Publications has suspended 
its Lovers Magazine, edited by Harriet A. 
Bradfield (the same). 

weetheart Stories has resumed its once- 
a-month schedule. This is the Dell magazine. 
New address: 147 Madison Avenue. 

Romantic Love Secrets, the Graham pub- 
lication at 60 Murray Street, has gone back 
to once-a-month appearances, after a brief 
twice-a-month run. This means the last two 
are buying next to nothing. 

Rose Wyn has cut the price on her Love 
Fiction Monthly to ten cents, but declares 
that the market is wide open for shorts of 
2,000 to 5,000 words and novelettes of 
9,000 to 15,000 words. Always the sweet, 
romantic love story used here. 

All-Story, 280 Broadway, is in the market 
only for shorts for the next two or three 
months. The best length is 5,000 to 7,000 
words, for this gives the reader an oppor- 
tunity “to know the people and to have some- 
thing to get their teeth into.” Once in a 
while, for make-up needs, a much shorter 
story of 2,000 to 3,000 words will sell here. 

Mr. Clayton is buying steadily for Love 
Adventures, and for Rangeland Love 
Stories. On the latter, the length require- 
ments are as follows: shorts, 4,000 to 6,000 
words; novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000 words. 
No serials are wanted now, but some poetry 
of a Western romantic character will be 
used. One cent a word is promised on pub- 
lication, The address is 799 Broadway. 
© Detective Fiction Weekly, edited by 
Howard Bloomfield at 280 Broadway, is 
open for all lengths. Stories must be extra- 

(Continued to page 54) 








Address 


FREE 
Analysis Test 


“Frank, constructive, impartial" 
“the clearest, most concise analysis" 
“honest, straight-from-the-shoulder” 
“incisive and utterly impartial" 


Those are typical comments from those who have 
received this valuable, helpful service, conducted by 
our Staff Instructors . . . offered without cost or 
obligation. Why don’t you try this interesting test, 
developed by Dr. Richard Burton! It may lead to 
your own self-discovery, as it has for so many 
others, revealing interesting angles of your writing 
style and ability. Write for it today. 

The purpose of this offer is to discover those who 
have real potential writing ability that can be 
veloped into a medium of self-expression and a 
money-making asset, through the 


Richard Burton Cowse 
in Creative Oniting 

This complete practical, up-to-date ee brings 
you the fullness and richness of Dr. Richard Bur- 
ton’s rare ability and wide experience as a noted 
teacher (in leading universities), editor, critic, lec- 
turer and author. It offers you a real opportunity 
for self-development under br. Burton’s stimulat- 
ing leadership and the personal guidance of the 
Burton Schools faculty . . . the quality of instruc- 
tion you get at the leading universities. It is clear, 
direct and easy to understand. It gives you a splen- 
did personal training and individu al coaching. It 
includes the Short Story, Article Writing and News- 
paper Features. A Valuable Library of short-story 
Masterpieces is included with the course. You also 


receive complete personal criticism of eight of your 
short stories. 


WINS $500 PRIZE 
besides selling 20 stories 


Mrs. May Hall Thompson’s experience is just one 
example of the success of Burton School students. 
She writes, “I have sold my twentieth story. Since 
taking your course, [ am getting on. Your training 
in creative writing has been practical as well as in- 
spirational. My stories have appeared in leading 
magazines. My story entitled a 
“Fighting Chance” won the sec- 
ond prize ($500) in a recent 
Manuscript Contest.” Cordially, 

—May Hall Thompson. 


Write today for 
Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


and full information. Use coupon 
below or send your name and ad- 
dress on a postcard. No obliga- 
tion, no salesman will call. 


fail This. Coupon NOME 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC., 302-4 Burton Bldg., 
9-11 Main St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send mo without obligation, Dr. Burton’s Free Analy- 
sis Test and information about the Richard Burton Course in 
Creative Writing. 








Name J 








Age. Occupation. 
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PHOTO-MARKETS, By John P. Lyons 


A directory listing 1200 markets for pho- 
tographs — what to “shoot’”— where to 
sell it— how to make your camers pay. 
50c postpaid. Descriptive circular No. 
10W, free. Postal inquiry brings it. 


AUTHORS SHOP, Box 25, Baltimore, Md. 


JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 
1027 Drexel Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Typist to many successful authors; offers highest 
quality letter-perfect typing at 40c per 1,006 words. 
Introductory offer: beautiful manuscript cover 
free; return postage prepaid; four suitable markete 
suggested, if requested. 
Established 1924 














An Opportunity for 50 Writers 
Maxwell Bodenheim, famous best seller author offers 
step by step, individual collaboration on a full length 
novel to fifty authors. Not a course but individual 
collaboration, 

Inquire About Literary Agency Service 
MAXWELL BODENHEIM 
505 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


AUTHORS TYPING SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS typed promptly, accurately, pre- 
pared for publication, at 50c per 1000 words. 10% 
discount on 20,000 or more words. One carbon free, 
extra first page. Special rates on various items of 


service, 
MARY L. WILSON 
30 West Main Street 


THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Send me your manuscripts and I will 
make them live and breathe! I polish, revise, edit 
and type. Stories, articles, theses, essays, books— 
professionally prepared for publication by expert 
and experienced author's typist. 50 cents per 1000 
words. Minimum fee, $1. Discount on book-length 
manuscripts. Carbon copy and careful mailing of 
all material. 


EDITH M. NAiLL : 








Peru, Indiana 








Edgerton, Missouri 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING... 


All manuscripts typed promptly and accurately 
on good quality Bond paper. Carbon copy and 
extra first‘puge. 40c per 1000. Special rates on 
book lengths. All Mss. mailed flat. 


J. B. LAUMANN 


1305 Bowman Avenue 











Cincinnati, Ohio 











BY RETURN MAIL new cli- 


Get eee ents come back. I get letters 
like this: “That was a fine 

PRACTICAL criticism ... the sanest thing 
: ever — ..- I am enclos- 

one ae ng... Am starting another 
Criticism - « - You will get that next 


week.” 

I ean help you, too. I have published fiction in a dozen 
different magazines DURING THE DEPRESSION. Get 
criticism from a man who is TODAY successfully prac- 
ticing what he teaches. Send me that story. 

SPECIAL TEMPORARY LOW FEES: Criticism up to 
3,000 words $1.00. Fifty cents a thousand thereafter. 
Revision: Up to 5,000 words $5.00. One dollar a thou- 
sand thereafter. (Enclose stamped envelope.) 


BRUCE DOUGLAS 


5641 MONTICELLO DALLAS, TEXAS 
aa 
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Heroes For Sale 
(Continued from page 28) 


successful association with one firm, such as 
Joseph Shaw, F. E. Blackwell, or Carson 
Mowre, is more frequently a young man or 
woman under 30. In such instances salaries 
run from a low of $25 a week on a chain 
magazine in which the editor works under 
supervision to a high of $50 a week in a 
smaller house in which the editor has more 
responsibility and more work. The older 
men earn handsome salaries and are worth 
it, being entirely responsible for the success 
of their publications. 

A reader of a pulp magazine, and in a 
chain house the reader may read for sev- 
eral magazines, will earn from $18 to $25 a 
week, bright young maidens commanding 
the lowest figure. 

How do editors get their jobs? Usually 
by hanging around a publishing house long 
enough to pick up enough trade terms so 
that they can bluff themselves into the pic- 
ture by claiming some experience. A green 
editor or reader is almost never hired, 
brother-in-laws excluded. Usually editors 
of pulps don’t last. They change around 
somewhat after the manner of department 
store buyers. An experienced successful 
pulp editor is a rare and never unemployed 
individual. 

What are the publishers like in this field? 
Well, there’s a question. Some are bright, 
shrewd, able young men of 30 who took a 
few thousand dollars of their own, went 
out and got credit for more and have built 
up a business. Others are shyster shoe 
string in and outers working on an invisible 
margin. Then there are the hard fisted busi- 
ness men who might be selling green gro- 
ceries or women’s dresses. They just hap- 
pened to drift into the magazine business 
and look on it as such and not as a career. 
Some are trained in it from early boyhood 
by fathers that own magazines. Some are 
wistful many-sided men like the late Harold 
Hersey who issued such God awful gangster 
magazines that the Federal government had 
to interfere, and who still manages to pub- 
lish a little esoteric literary magazine on the 
side. Others like George Delacorte will 
have no boarders and disown a magazine as 
































With The Advance Guard 


(Continued from page 47) 

Jack Conroy, editor of The Anvil, stresses that, 
“though The Anvil publishes material from writers 
internationally acclaimed, it fosters particularly the 
young writers from the mills, mines, factories, 
farms and offices of America who are ‘leading the 
way to a new culture—and a new world. ” Con- 
tributions reveal special emphasis on “the militant 
affirmation and political conviction presented there- 
in.” Short stories, preferably of not greater than 
medium length, and poems are used. Conroy 
further indicates the kind of material he wants by 
stating that The Anvil is “the best little proletarian 
magazine this side of the Kremlin wall... A sort 
of class- -conscious Midland, creating a a midwest pro- 
letarian literature, its emphasis showing that times 
have moved on and left the Midland type of mag- 
azine behind.” Material will receive careful atten- 
tion of the Editor at Rural Route 4, Moberly, Mis- 
souri. Conroy, incidentally, has a fine article in the 
Writer’s 1934 YEAR Book. 


Resembling the Harvard magazine, Hound & 
Horn, is The Oxford Criterion first issue of which 
is just out. It will be issued three times a year 
at Oxford, Ohio by the students and faculty of 
Miami University. Fiction; articles; verse. Short 
lengths. James H. Beardsley is editor. Pages open 
to best contributors. 

New also this month is Literary America, edited 
by Kenneth Huston at 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. No payment. All types of high grade 
work off the beaten track. 








soon as it loses money. Possibly best known 
of the personalities is Captain Billy of the 
Fawcett chain, where Douglas Lurton re- 
cently climbed a deserved rung higher. 
Profits on one average successful pulp 
magazine will run $1,000 a month. Loss on 
one good loser can easily run double that a 
month. 





Leisure, the “magazine of a thousand di- 
versions” is a natural outgrowth of the 
NRA plug for leisure. Leisure is edited by 
Frederick E. Atwood at 683 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass., who incidentally was the 
founder of the very successful magazine 
Antiques. The magazine covers all leisure 
activities from stamp collecting to outdoor 
sports of all kinds; everything that people 
do with their enthusiasm. Payment runs no 
less than 4 cent a word. Higher for author- 
ities. Articles must not be so specialized 
that only a few can be interested. Photo- 
graphs that are clear and good help a lot 
and are paid for extra. 


Marcu 
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Beginners 


Only 
Sr 


ON. THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Inds- 
edual Course in Short Story Writing 
n<perienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained, 
The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 


plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
G RAD UATES of the Beginner's 


Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing, that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
2 EAST 12TH STREET 
; CINCINNATL OHIO. 














WER at So adios ome 
Name 
Address 
City. State 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
guerantee on all enro!lments. 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic frank- 
ness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough 
knowledge who does not have to rely upon endless tech- 
nicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in 
the magazine world is known. An editor — 25 years 
(Adventure, McClure’s, "oye etc.) he is particu- 
larly known as a friend, helper and developer of new 
writers. His two books on fiction writing are standard; 
he has proved his own fiction ability. Individual in- 
struction only; no classes, no set courses, no assistants. 
No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, requiring 
full time for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. 
A specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 











UTHORS' | WE DO OUR PART 


We are members of the NRA in spirit as well as 
fact. We have not raised prices a cent since joining 
the NRA. That’s giving value. We are paying more 
for goods, but we won’t boost rates until absolutely 
necessary. 

Envelopes: to mail flat, 25 9x12 and 25 944x12%%, 
$1.40; for one fold, 25 6x9 and 25 64%x9%, 95c; 
two folds, 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, $1. These are 
staunch kraft envelopes. 

Ribbons, 75c each, 2 for $1.15; 25 sheets carbon 
paper, 45c. 

A ream (500 sheets) Hammermill paper, No. 16 
(light), $1.25; No. 20 (medium) $1.60. Rag paper, 
$2.25. Inline Bond, No. 16, $1.15 per ream. If you 
live West of the Rockies and your order includes 
mss. paper, add 10%. 

Samples, 10c. We ship at once. 

THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. D 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 
The creator ef the PLOT GENIE, Wycliffe A. Hill, has 
analyzed all the ‘‘short-shorts’’ in LIBERTY and COL- 
LIER’S for two years past and has revealed the Formuls 

and the SIX methods that are used to put in the ‘‘trick’’ 
ending, oy twist or dramatic punch. This analysis is 
accompanied by the “‘thumb-nail’’ synopses of 100 of the 
best published. * “short-shorts.”’ It is instructive and valu- 
able to every writer and eastly worth $100.00 to any author 

who is interested in writing ‘‘short-shorts’’—the $500.0 
The — of the Analysis of The Short-Short Story 


kind. 
is = $1.00. 
comedy element is important in story writing. We 
on “offer Mr. Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF COMEDY 
which segregates the basic comedy situations and analyzes 
100 jokes and funny stories. Something ABSOLUTELY 
NBW. Price $2.00, or $1.00 if ordered with any of our 
other publications. 
ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 829, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


Advertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
=. “Success in Adver- 
now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road 
bandrede of men and women have 

‘ollowed to quickly increase their 


pon wer. 
It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qnety ts fora ng tion in any one of the 
many ng on es of we an. To read this booklet should 
Prove to an eve well spent. 
Send your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation, 


- ihieon VERT 
3865 micr ‘D aeons bey ea Lad ADV BVERTISING Chicago, it. 


or ee in vy 3. end full information. 












ia, 


Add: 





City. State. 
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Market Letters 
(Continued from page 51) 
well written, however—clear, direct, dra- 
matic. Omit gangsters please. Be sure one 
character is such as to arouse the sympathy 
of the reader. Good rates, on acceptance. 

Carl A. Schroeder is the new editor of 
Screen Book, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. 

The new address of Common Sense is 
815 Fourth Avenue. They are in the market 
but they are not paying for material now. 
@ Amazing Stories, edited by Dr. T. 
O’Conor Sloan, is overstocked at present, 
and will be for some time. Address: 222 
West 39th Street. 

@ Universal Model Airplane News has 
moved to 551 Fifth Avenue. 

New editor on Dell’s Modern Screen 
Magazine—Miss Mary Borgum. All articles 
for this are assigned. Address: 147 Madi- 
son Avenue. 

New editor on Macfadden’s Movie Mir- 
ror — Ernest Heyn, formerly editor of 
Modern Screen. 

University, formerly published by Life, 
60 East 42nd Street, has been discontinued. 

So have Americana and Your Magazine. 
@ The Police Gazette, published by Mrs. 
Merle Hersey, has a new address: 450 Sixth 
Avenue. Underworld stories with strong 
girl interest are wanted in lengths up to 
2,000 words. Payment on publication at 
about a cent a word. 

John W. Gassner is the American play 
reader for the Theater Guild, West 52nd 
Street. 

The book publishers, Farrar and Rinehart, 
have moved into swanky new offices at 232 
Madison Avenue. That’s their reward for 
having the nerve to print Anthony Adverse! 

Walter Drey, formerly with the B. C. 
Forbes Book Publishing Company, has es- 
tablished his own firm at 5 Prospect Place. 
He plans to issue a general line of books, 
including books on business and finance. 
@ Ray Long has made arrangements with 
Columbia Pictures, whereby he has authority 
to accept or reject, without having to con- 
sult the office boy and the scrub woman. 
Scenarios, whether solicited or not, are re- 
ported to go directly to him now. 

(Continued to page 55) 
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The Common Touch 
(Continued from page 23) 
subjects of gardening, photography, stamp 
collecting, and the like. Average length of 
articles, 600 words. The prestige of a name 
also helps greatly in selling a feature to a 
newspaper editor.” 

Chicago Tribune Syndicate, Tribune 
Square, Chicago, Ill. (New York address, 
220 East 42nd, N. Y. C.) The original 
serials run from 30,000 to 50,000 and cover 
all phases of modern life: romance, adven- 
ture, mystery, domestic problems. You'll 
want a smooth paper style and if you’re to 
break through right now you'll have to offer 
an outstanding piece of work. 





Market Letters 
(Continued from page 54) 
The Modern Editions Press is going out 
of business, due to the death of Kathleen 
Tankersley Young, its leading light. 


Wings, the poetry quarterly edited by 
Stanton A. Coblentz, has moved to 935 Og- 
den Avenue. 

The Dance Observer is a new monthly 

edited by a board of several members at 63 
East 11th Street. 
@ Last call for the New Republic Poetry 
Contest, which closes April 15th. Prize of 
$25 being awarded for best political poem on 
the announced subject: The Reichstag fire 
trial. Lengths under 40 lines favored. No 
other restrictions. Address Contest Editor, 
New Republic, 421 West 21st Street. 

A new book publishing firm, John H. 
Hopkins and Son, will start its list with fic- 
tion. Address: 200 Fifth Avenue. 

The trade paper, Giftwares and Decora- 
tive Furnishings, 250 Fifth Avenue, has sus- 
pended publication. 

The Radio Weekly is the new name for 
the magazine formerly known as Talking 
Machine and Radio Weekly. The address: 
99 Hudson St. 

Wine & Liquor Retailer and Beer Mer- 
chandising is the new title of the magazine 
known as Beer Merchandising, at 150 
Lafayette Street. 


(Continued to page 56) 
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Hollywood Studios 
Need Stories 


OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
WERTHEIM & NORTON, Ltd. 


ARE SELLING A CONSISTENT PERCENTAGE 
OF STORIES TO THIS GREAT MARKET 


HIS is the best evidence in the world that 

producers WILL BUY if the story is in line 

with their requirements and is submitted 
through a recognized agent. 


Producers favor original stories suitable for the 
TALKING SCREEN. It makes little or no differ- 
ence whether you are known or unknown—THE 
STORY IS THE THING! 


In addition to the Major Studios, all of whom 
are located here in Hollywood, there are more 
than a score of active intepontiont Producers of 
Talking Pictures—constituting the greatest story 
market in the world. 


Our Studio Representatives are in daily contact 
with this great market and —_— submit 
such stories as are in line with current produc 
tion needs. 


This may be YOUR OPPORTUNITY! Located in 

Hollywood, the world center of TALKING PIC- 

TURE PRODUCTION, where more than 70% of 

the entire world’s supply of motion pictures are 

tae 8 we are in a position to know of the 
ediate story requirements. 


We invite the eri of manuscripts in any 
form for FREE ADING and REPORT. Our 
U. S. COPYRIGHT: RERVICE includes the neces- 
sary prima-facia evidence of authorship before a 
manuscript is submitted to the Studios. If your 
manuscript is not available for presentation, it 
will be promptly returned to you. 


ONLY IN HOLLYWOOD can = find such @ 
thoroughly practical and efficient service. Send 
today for FREE BOOKLET, “ORIGINAL STO- 
RIES ARE WORTH MONEY,” describing in de- 
tail the opportunities as they exist TODAY. No 
cost or obligation, of course. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO 
COMPANY 


529 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 











@ YOUR MANUSCRIPT TYPED 


accurately, promptly, and neatly by expert portestional typists. 
Rates: 40c per thousand for 10,000 words or less; discount on 
manuscripts over 10,000 words. Poetry, le per Le Charges - 
clude free carbon and extra front title page as well as minor cor- 
rections in English, eT and spelling if roques ested. All 
manuscripts mailed flat. ASSURE THE ATTENTION OF EDI- 
FOR bt + ae MANUSCRIPT BY HAVING IT PREPARED 
BY THE STA or— 
Ez. ‘ow WEN LAWLESS, Gen. Mgr. 
CENTRAL TYPING SERVICE, BELLE PLAINE, 
“World’s Greatest Typing Service” 


KANSAS 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon copy. 380 cents per thousand 
words. Special rates on book manuscripts. 
Return postage should accompany manu- 
scripts. 


e MISS MARION B. ABBOTT 
130 Main Street Andover, 
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PLAYWRITING 


is a lucrative profession. You may have ideas that 
will achieve success, if properly developed. Practi- 
cal personal instruction, by mail, at moderate cost, 
by an experienced producer, manager and stage 
director. Author of thirty-five published plays. 


W. C. PARKER 


465 West 23rd St. New York City 








A MIRACLE? NING-TO W 
LEARNING TO WRITE 
will not, after = first reading, turn a person who 
cannot write and sell into one who can, but a 
careful study of it will give you a foundation upon 
which you may attain success. 
PRICE $1.00 


DOROTHY CLARK HUBBARD 
63 Central Parkway Merrick, New York 








MARTIN TYPEWRITING SERVICE 
AUTHORS' MANUSCRIPTS neatly, promptly, and ac- 
curately copied. Stories 40 cents per thousand words, 
poems | cent per line. One free carbon copy, manu- 
scripts mailed flat, good quality bond paper. 

Remittance should accompany order to insure prompt 
attention. 


1938 Fairburn Ave. West Los Angeles, Calif. 








Typing of books, stories, plays, 


poetry, theses by experienced manuscript typist. 
Carbon copy furnished. Minor corrections. ’Scripts 
mailed flat. 40c per 1,000 words. 
Special rate on books. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 








e JOHN H. WHITSON 


Recommended b -_ Brown & Com- 
pany, Street i Smith and others. 
Reading and opinion up to five thousand words a dol- 
lar and postage. Revision same length three dollars 
and postage; fifty cents a thousand additional. 
HONEST, CAREFUL WORK 


P. O. BOX 88 BOSTON, MASS. 











POETS “Fonus. (4 - RIGHT! 750 PLACES TO og 
pay markets, included ip eac 
ONS AND MARKERS. Road. information 
e Literary Highway. $1; RSE 
— Si IFIED, $1; VBRSE FORMS — OLD 
a 31; ‘also for your wor THE eacricat 
RHYMER, hand-book and rhyme dictionary, §1; FIRST = 
FOR FICTIONISTS, including fiction market list, te Any 2 
books, s 15; 3 books, $2.50; books, $3; 4 3 five, $3.50. 
d el for 1934 Prize Program. 
GALEIOSORAPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25¢ 
702 N. Vernon Street 





Dallas, Texas 





WANTED 
SHORT STORY WRITERS 


in need of CRITICISM . . . SALES SERVICE... 
COLLABORATION ... INSTRUCTION 

Every service the short story —— needs is offered by the only 

short story specialists in the world 

If you have a short story that you want sold send it to us ere 

inclose our slight reading fee of $1. If it can be sold a 

we wil] sell it; (10% commission, payable after sale) “it it is 

not salable we will tell = why and how to revise it. No fur- 

ther “charges on this servic: 

If you need collaboration a instruction write for our unique 

plan in which you Y US WITH STORIES for our help. We 

are glad to send names and addresses of writers we have helped. 

Established in 1928 . . . Chamber of Commerce reference. 


HORT STORY WRITER 


Cape Girardeau Missouri 











MINNEAPOLIS MARKET GUIDE 


(All following addresses Minneapolis, Minn.) 


By OrMAL I, SPRUNGMAN 


HINGS have been happening here in 
editorial circles since Minneapolis’ 
first market letter appeared in these 
columns just one year ago. New magazines. 
New markets. New editors. New optimism. 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., 529 South 
Seventh Street, has added three new titles: 
Romantic Confessions, Romantic Movie 
Stories and Radioland. 
@ Romantic Confessions, edited by Hazel 
Berge, resembles its older sister, True Con- 
fessions, and offers a wide open market. 
Requirements are the same, except that 
stories not quite good enough for T. C., yet 
too good to reject, are considered for R. C. 
The word rate is lower, averaging one cent 
a word with payment on acceptance. A few 
short articles are used, but no verse. 


@ True Confessions wants romantically- 
told, 4500-word stories of the confession 
type with special emphasis on the love in- 
terest. Three-part serials are generally or- 
dered from writers who have previously 
sold “shorts.” Brief articles concerning 
modern morals, written to interest boys and 
girls, are also considered, although Miss 
Berge prefers to be queried on these. Pay- 
ment for acceptable True Confession yarns 
is made on acceptance at a minimum rate of 
1% cents per word. Again, the report is al- 
Ways prompt. 

Fawcett’s latest screen book, Romantic 
Movie Stories, edited by Roger K. Fawcett, 
son of the publisher, runs fictionized ver- 
sions of the latest motion picture releases. 
All assignments for this locally-edited book 
originate in the New York offices, but be- 
cause of the nature of the material used, the 
columns are closed to the average free- 
lancer. 
® Hollywood, Screen Play and Screen 
Book (the latter magazine now edited by 
Carl Schroeder, executive editor, at 52 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, New York) have identical 
requirements, and stories sent in for one 
magazine are now considered for all three. 
According to C. V. Knox, Screen Play’s as- 
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sociate editor, there’s a market for person- 
ality stuff and 1000 to 2000-word stories 
with a news angle, but these must contain 
something more than mere facts. Style is 
the big consideration. Good writing is es- 
sential. Short items, gossip and anecdotes 
about screen people are also used. One does 
not have to live in New York or Hollywood 
to prepare material for these books, although 
he must have some contacts with the big 
studios and stars if he wants to compete 
with the professional writer. 

Western authors should call upon J. Eu- 
gene Chrisman, western editor, 6605 Holly- 
wood Boulevard, Hollywood, California, 
with story suggestions, while writers in the 
East are asked to consult Mr. Schroeder at 
the Screen Book offices in New York. Fred- 
erick James Smith is no longer connected 
with any of the Fawcett movie magazines. 
Rates vary with the strength of the story 
and its timeliness, ranging from 3 to 5 cents 
per word and up, paid promptly on ac- 
ceptance. 
® Radioland, edited at 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, New York, by Donald G. Cooley (for- 
merly of Modern Mechanix and Inven- 
tions), is Fawcett’s latest entry in the radio 
fan field. Personality articles of approxi- 
mately 1500 words, dealing with prominent 
radio performers and modeled after screen 
star stories in nature and style, are wanted. 
The bigger the star, the greater the appeal, 
and hence the better chance of acceptance. 
However, writers who do not have direct 
contact with the radio stars and broadcast- 
ing studios had better try other fields, Doug- 
las Lurton, managing editor of Fawcett 
Publications, points out. 

@ Triple-X Western and Battle Stories are 
still under the ether. Because Golfer and 
Sportsman is based on local personalities, 
outside writers have little opportunity to sell 
here. Short humorous sketches and sophis- 
ticated verse are Editor Virginia Safford’s 
only needs at present. The address is 529 
South Seventh Street. 

© john Green, one-time editor of Startling 
Detective Adventures, published by Coun- 
try Press, 529 South Seventh Street, has 
taken up his former duties again. According 
to Mr. Green, S. D. A. wants fast-written, 





Over 200 largest newspapers in the United States 
subscribe to our syndicate service and we want writ- 
ers to send in news-publicity and original material. 
Pay according to number of papers publishing. We 
also want people to clip newspapers for us. 

_ No previous experience required, as we train you 
in short time. Write today for application form and 
instructions. 


NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
W-3806 BEVERLY BLVD. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











+ 20% discount on book lengths. 


PERFECT TYPING 


I will prepare your manuscript according to cur- 
rent editorial needs, on best quality bond paper. 
40c per 1,000 words, including carbon copy, minor 
corrections and extra outer pages. Prompt service. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 


Venice, Ohio 








EDITORS ARE ATTRACTED 
by your appearance OF REPELLED 


—which is, of course, your manuscript—why not 
dress the part and a sr manuscript (minor 
corrections made if desired) ogee by professoinal 
typists. 5° cents per 1000 words, carbon copy and 
first and last page included. Special rate on book 
length copy. 


ALCO LETTER SERVICE 


1429 East 67th Street Chicago, Illinois 




















A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. The ROSICRUCIANS know how, and will 
help you apply the greatest of all powers in man's 
contrel. Create health and abundance for yourself. 
Write for FREE book, “The Wisdom of the Sages”. It 
tells how you may receive these teachings for study and 
use. It means the dawn of a new day for you. Address, 
































Friar F.M.P. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
San Jose {AMORC) California 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
HUMOR 


Well known humorists earn as high as 
$150,000 yearly. To help make you widely 
known, I conduct a syndicate supplying to 
newspapers witty articles, features, col- 
umns, etc. Let me teach YOU how to write 
such features, or columns—and how to 
make your name nationally famous. Send 
$1.00 TODAY for your first lesson. 


JACK W. PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








A SPECIALIZED TYPING SERVICE 
FOR AUTHORS 


Manuscripts prepared according to Editors’ most rigid require- 
ments. 45c per thousand words. Grammatical corrections, car- 
bon copy and extra first page included in fee. Cash and 
return postage must accompany manuscript. Special rates for 


book-lengths. 
BRINLEY F. EVANS 
110 Slocum Street Forty-Fort, Pa. 








40c A 1,000 WORDS 


Includes one free carbon, minor corrections in gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation if requested. Book 
lengths, 20% discount. Good crisp bond paper. I 
mail all scripts flat. Verse, le per line. Samples of 
my work sent upon request. 


JULIA O. SPENCE 
224 N. State Street Painesville, Ohio 








NEW YORK EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
gonunany,— ngaTucee— tS ROMP TNESS GUARANTEED 
Up to x 














+ - wd Mt. 
Up to 10,000 words. 25¢ per M. 
Above 10,500 words J 20c per M. 
Poetry %eper Line 





ONE CARBON COPY FREE 
Let us know your problems—Glad to co-operate. 


BESNER 
439 Hudson Terminal Bidg., 30 Chureh St., New York, NW. Y. 








Authors — Attention! 


Type your own manuscripts and save the expense 
of typing. Touch typewriting quickly and easily 
learned. Complete course only $1 

TYPEWRITERS, new and used for sale cheap. 
Write for prices. Also MANUSCRIPTS expertly 
typed at 30c per 1,000 words. Address— 


MITCHELL SMITH - Calhoun, Tennessee 

















£ 

mA Simplified Teeteleg Gennes gives 
ss modern, practical training in fiction writ- 
ing; many of those trained by the S. T. 
C., under David Raffelock, director, sell 
ge before completing to national magazines; 
100% are thoroughly, e a, trained. Send for 

“The Way Past the Editor,” free. 

THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Send me a copy of the free book, “The Way Past 
the Editor.” 


Address 
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true-crime mystery stories running up to 
5000 words, and two-parters of 10,000 
words. There is no limit on the types of 
crimes handled, except that all cases must be 
solved. Nor is it necessary that crimes be of 
a violent nature. Occasionally, a good 
swindle and an authenticated gang story are 
purchased. 

So essential are good accompanying pho- 
tographs that Mr. Green reports having had 
to turn down several good cases in recent 
months which could not be illustrated. If 
you are a newspaperman—and many police 
reporters, because of their contacts, find it 
profitable to write for S. D. A.—don’t give 
your yarn the usual news lead, shooting the 
whole works in the first paragraph. Unfold 
your story under the byline of an important 
officer or criminal connected with the case, 
dramatizing the material without departing 
from the facts, and holding the suspense as 
long as possible. Yarns containing strong 
woman interest are good bets just now. 
Startling Detective Adventures pays a mini- 
mum of 114 cents a word, or at least $3 for 
each photo used. The usual policy of a 
check or rejection in ten days still holds 
good. 

@ Modern Mechanix and Inventions, pub- 
lished by Modern Mechanix Publishing 
Company, Inc., 529 South Seventh Street, 
is chiefly interested at present in big fea- 
tures which can be played up on the cover. 

“We are always open to illustrated stories 
concerned with the latest developments in 
science and invention,” Editor William J. 
Kostka told me. “We are constantly in need 
of handy-kinks and ‘shorts’ with photos as 
well as how-to-build projects. Tell your 
writer-readers that we want new ideas, not 
rehashed old ideas.” 

Features usually run between 1000 and 
2000 words, and must be amply illustrated. 
Photographs should contain “human-inter- 
est” wherever possible, showing a human 
hand or person with the object photographed 
to portray relative size. Very liberal checks 
are written for all acceptable material, and 
a new system of handling scripts means 
speedier reports. 

Popular Magazines, Inc., 529 South Sev- 
enth Street, offers three humor markets for 
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ticklers of funny bones. Whiz Bang and 
Smokehouse Monthly, whose editorial re- 
quirements are quite alike, buy jingles, epi- 
grams, clever cartoon suggestions, short fea- 
tures and full page humor stories running 
not more than 250 words. The rates for 
humor items have been boosted from $1 to 
$2 apiece and up. Ideas for cartoons bring 
$2 to $5, while single page drawings are 
worth $10 on acceptance. 

Hooey, also a Popular Magazines publi- 

cation, is looking for full page and double- 
page features as well as cartoon ideas. If 
you can turn out any acceptable type of 
humorous wash drawing, you will be paid 
from $5 to $20 for your work. Cartoon ideas 
have a maximum value of $5. E. J. Smith- 
son is the editor who promises a quick 
report. 
@ Jack Smalley, formerly associated with 
Faweett’s, has joined the Bob Edwards Pub- 
lishing Company, 402 Corn Exchange 
Building, as managing editor of its humor 
books. Calgary Eye-Opener, a Bob Ed- 
wards by-product, is ready to buy jokes, epi- 
grams, ballads and cartoons, paying $1 per 
gag and up. Cartoons bring checks for $3 
and up. And here’s good news: The pub- 
lishers, who previously paid on publication, 
are endeavoring to place all contributors on 
an acceptance basis! 

Classics of Love, Art and Humor, bally- 
hooed as “the Golden Book for the Eye- 
Opener type of reader,” is a new title of the 
Bob Edwards Company. This two-bit 
monthly made its initial bow with the Feb- 
ruary issue. Cartoons, poetry and 2500- 
word short stories are needed. These fiction 
bits may be original stories based on classical 
backgrounds or new translations of famous 
stories, sexy in nature, with strong empha- 
sis on the love angle. They should be “spiced 
with lively humor and peppered with the 
jaunty philosophies of today.” One-half 
cent per word is paid on acceptance. The 
Bob Edwards Publishing Company was for- 
merly located at 16 North Fourth Street. 

Your Thrift Guide, 107 South Fourth Street, is 
now edited in St. Louis. No market. Thrifty 


Homes, also of the above address, has locked its 
doors and pulled down the shades. 


In spite of the fact that The Small Home, 
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We Can HelpY ou 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editor and 

authors’ agent; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our elients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, ‘William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
sary Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Attention Screen and Fiction Writers 


Our staff of active and experienced SCREEN & FICTION 
writers offers professional, constructive analysis of stories, sug- 
gested revisions, and market tips, with the added feature of 
personally submitting to picture studios, material which in our 
opinion contains screen possibilities. Five dollars per manuscript 
of five thousand words or less, one dollar each thousand addi- 
tional words. Fee and return postage must accompany manuscript. 


AUTHOR’S ASSISTANCE LEAGUE 
Dept. 422, 6411 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 








Fundamentals of Written English 
By DOROTHY K. AUSTIN, M. A. 
Two Separate Manuals (Pad Form) 
Vol. 1—Instruction and Drill 
Vol. 2—Test Sheets. 
= -+¥ the beginner’s 
AL: Both Manuals saga $1.75. 
Christopher Publishing House. Boston 
Send fer eur Book Catalogue 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to editors’ —, 40c per 
1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; car 

enced, expert and prompt service Fever E Write for 
special ratee on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER . 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Letter perfect typing to conform with editorial re- 
quirements. Carbon copy and extra first page free. 
Minor corrections in spelling, punctuation and gram- 
mar. Typing fee, 80c per 1,000 words, and return 
postage must accompany mes. All work on good 
quality paper and mailed flat. 


ROBERT K. HOLSINGER, Route 2, Celina, O. 
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ON THE FRONT COVER AGAIN... 


In March another ESCRITOIRE student goes on 
the front cover of a national magazine. Three 
within the past few months! It doesn’t cost 
much to become an ESCRITOIRE student; and 
we take more than half our pay in an interest 
in ONE story you write under our direction. 
Please enclose self-addressed and stamped en- 
velope with your inquiry. 

PROFESSIONAL TYPING FOR THOSE WHO 

WANT THE BEST 

Our typing section follows copy if you like, or 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar edited by 
an expert. Typing by experts on good bond 
paper with carbon copy. Postage paid to you. 
50c the 1000 words for prose. Verse 2c the line. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 


_ Walter Harbin, Director 
Send inquiries to Center Point, Texas. 


Sales Office 
151 Fifth Ave., Room 1317 New York City 








INFLATION OR NO INFLATION 


We're in the business to help authors at fees they can afford. 
Pin two dollars to any script up to 5000 words, plus return 
postage, for our prompt, friendly, frank, constructive criticism— 
a_ detailed analysis that will really help you. Seripts between 
5M and 10M words $3.50. Marketing 15%. 

Typing 50c per M with minor corrections and carbon copy. 

Hopeless scripts returned immediately with money refunded. 


AUTHORS’ ADVISORY SERVICE 
Box 4821 Kansas Citv Mo. 





A NEW DEAL IN MANUTYPING 


My old-time, highest quality, faultlessly perfect work at my 
new deal’’ rate of 40c per thousand words; poetry, 1%c per 
line. Special rate on book lengths. Best grade rag content bond 
paper. Carbon, minor corrections free. Send me one Ms., to- 
gether with fee, and let a trial convince you. 
MRS. MAYBELLE H. REYNOLDS 
Literary Typist 


95-66 113th Street Richmond Hill, N. Y. 











POEMS WANTED 


— for — 
GALAXY-1934 ANTHOLOGY 


GAYREN PRESS 
76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 








s 
Syndicate your own work 
THESE THREE BOOKS WILL TELL 
YOU ALL YOU NEED TO KNOw. 


1. January, WRITER'S DIGEST, 1934......20¢ 
_ In this issue appears the article ‘‘How To Syn- 
dicate Your Own Manuscripts,” giving a complete 
clear and detailed workmanlike idea of what you need 
to do and know to syndicate and sell your own work. 
2. Editor and Publisher Feature Syndi- 
MSO UNE 5 icc 55 cs Ss secleaccecectanussscsupeise 30c 
Contains the name, address, and editor of every 
U. S. syndicate. Lists every syndicate now offered, 
and the name of the syndicate offering it. Classi- 
fies and arranges all features now for sale. This 
— you ) study ae your a and your 
competition. Picture and art syndicates are inclu- 
ded. This book is official. : oe ee 
3. Editor and Publisher Market Guide, $2.00 
Contains name, address, editor, circulation, and 
detailed data about every daily newspaper in 3 
Complete data on all advertising agencies; foreign 
syndicates. Lists and indexes every scrap of infor- 
mation the self-syndicator must know. The only 
book under $10 giving this information. All data 
useful to writers. 

_ To order, check which of the three items you 
wish and enclose check to cover. Prices are all 
postpaid. BOOK DEPARTMENT 

WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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1200 Second Avenue South, has lapsed pub- 
lication for the last 18 months, its sponsors 
still hope to resume publication soon. Hold 
your scripts until further notice. 


HY do writers attempt to handle sub- 

jects with which they are not famil- 
iar? That, briefly, is the complaint of Grant 
Williams, who edits Furniture Digest and 
Mid-Continent Mortician at 311 Fawkes 
Building. The editorial requirements of the 
above magazines, published in these columns 
a year ago, brought a flood of articles, very 
few of which could be used. To employ Mr. 
Williams’ words: “Some writers walk in 
the front and out the back door of a furni- 
ture store, and then sit down and write a 
story about their journey.” Trade journal- 
ists who submit inferior copy to such maga- 
zines with the hope that it might click are 
hurting their chances of selling later. 

Furniture Digest still carries 1200-word 
articles on cost-accounting, collections, win- 
dow display and selling events of special in- 
terest to northwest readers. Mid-Continent 
Mortician (formerly Northwest Mortician) 
uses features of interest to funeral direc- 
tors, technical articles on embalming, mor- 
tuary music and advertising, public health 
relations and cost control. Ghost-written 
articles, if based on actual interviews, will 
be given consideration. Rates for both maga- 
zines average around one-half cent a word 
on publication. 

The Minneapolis Journal offers $1 apiece 
for each acceptable contribution to the 
“Bright Sayings of Children” column which 
appears in the Sunday issues. Prize win- 
ners are usually selected from the middle 
western states, where the paper circulates, 
but no offerings are returned. 
© Sports Afield has moved from 203 Bos- 
ton Block to 900 Phoenix Building. Paul 
K. Whipple, formerly associate editor of 
Outdoor Life, has joined the Sports Afield 
staff as editor, succeeding Robert Mueller, 
who has been promoted to managing editor. 
Incidentally, Sports Afield, guaranteeing its 
advertisers 150,000 readers throughout 1934, 
now tops the circulation lists of “quality” 
magazines in the outdoor field. 

“The average reader of the writers’ jour- 
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GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 














The Correct Word and How to Use It... $1.50 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 

Roget’s Thesaurus 2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 

Writer’s Desk Book 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 

Writing Good English . 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 

a I NN acc ciccsciceergnsnsanoositnabsinaiacvandedetenosessens 1.25 


Noble & Noble 
1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammar... .75 




















athaway 

English Grammar Simplified..................:cccssssssessseeeessees 1.25 
James C. Fernald 

A Working Grammar of English Language................ 2.00 
James C. Fernald 

Synonyms and Antonyms 3.50 
Roget 

Comprehensive Dictionary 1.00 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Correct Synonyms and Antonyms. 2.50 

. Baker 

Webster's Dictionary 1.25 

PIP EE URE sconscssnininvesssassboncsiessnucebesssnsnvecesviasesteevinavveves 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 


PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Profit 
Edwin Krows 
Modern Pgs ed Writing... 
W. Pitkin & Marste 
Sedan Prison Slang 


























Freese 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write Short Stories 1.00 
Josephine Bridgart 
Plot of the Short Story 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story 1.00 
unn 
Writing the Short Story 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 
A Book of Stems Short Stories 3.00 
Dorothy Brewster 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.............. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Studying the Short Story.............csceseseseee 1.75 


J. Berg Esenwein 





The Graduate Fictioneer 1.50 
H. Bedford Jones 
Development of the American Short Story................. 2.50 


L. Pattee 
Teulon Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.. 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 

















Narrative Technique 2.50 
Thomas H, Uzzell 

Pe ica reatencrsencsavk tan scsssceccssninsncccisstanisasheciesesions 3.00 
Jack Woedford 

Be MN NN UN cs occasss cen vninssvnasevssvancnscsstonesasdvaelobioes 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Writing for Profit 3.00 

. Wilhelm 

Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.................. 2.00 
Essenweim & Stockard 

Writing the Short Short Story 1.00 
Alderman 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing for Profit...ccccccsieccosscossescocscssescossesessesess 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 

How to Weite Serial Pictiet........:csccessccsccossessssscsesseseesse 2.50 


Michael Joseph 


MARCH 





ITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All beoks selected make interesting reading and are 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publisher's book 
catalcgues, WRITE 
to its readers. 

authoritative 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 






































Emotional Values in Fiction Writing...............000# 50 
James Knapp Reeve 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writet............0+0+ 5.00 
Gallishaw 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The wees PE casecnectesesasstuieimineecnnvenvnnnessdeonieneuediete 3.00 
M. Mathien 
1933 Weiter’ s & Artist’s Year Book..............0-.:00-. 2.00 
(All Foreign Markets) 
1933 Year Book and Market Guide................::csssse 25 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Puree el Wi iiss certrnitarsrristinericennnstuicwtictcnions 1.75 
Esenwein and Roberts 
Seema RE a ise scen eens sonens cscsscvncnstihasnerainceiiacins 75 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker's Rhyming Dictionary...............00000000 ee 
J. Walker 
aie: I a raccisistiseccankseriniccpeeenineaiaindirlenseniee 50 
Donald G. French 
ee ena are 3.00 
Clement Wood 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Art of Inventing Characters 2.50 
Georges Pelti 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations  ..........sseccseesssseereees 1.50 
Georges Polti 
Universal Plot Catalogue.........:csescssscssscscssecssscccscososveres 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Elements of Plot CR ets aS ae ee -50 
Richard K, Abbott 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Psychology 2 en 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
Training for Authorslrip..........cc.vccccscccccscrsscescessscsscsecsesvens 6.00 
Kleiser 
Cartooning and Drawing 5.00 
Manuel Resenberg 
Handbook of Literary Criticism. ...........cssscssersersesseees 2.40 
Sheran 
One Term Course in English Literature..............000+ 1.30 
Heydrick 
The Writer's i irskcsiscsecertescosrsssees 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 
Technique of the Mystery Story.......s.ccssssssssrssseesseees 2.50 
Carclyn Weils 
Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Business of Writing 2.00 
Fred Ziv 
Making Laughs Pay...........ssssssecsssssssssssssssrssssernssssssessens 2.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing 3.00 
E. Brennecke 
one Companion to English Literature.................. 4.50 
. Harvey 
Landing the Editors’ Checks............cccsssesssseeeeeee 3000 
By Laurence D’Orsay 
Gaep AINE WR vavascssossccssysocecsssabiniaistoessseniceiniaes 40 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Profitable Photography For Trade Journals.............. 40 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
How Publishers Win 4.00 
Hungerford 
Publicity 2.80 
Wilder & Buell 
Photographic Profits 40 
H. Rossiter Snyde 
Where and How to Sell PROC ONG siccovecsivivercmsisocie 40 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Cae IE acsesieeceviisnstetenecniavtenivisntacnnin enone 2.25 
T. Nelson 
$10 a Day With Your Kodak 1.25 
4.00 


The Photo Market Guide, Loose Leaf, Complete.... 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: : : 
Please send me postpaid the following books: 











for which I enclose $ 
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Address 





City 
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WriTER’s DIGEST 





SHARDS QUARTERLY OF GOOD VERSE 


CONSTANCE DEMING LEWIS, Editor 

Box 2007 Augusta, Georgia 
$10 and $5 prizes and free subscriptions in each 
issue. Additional book prizes. New format with 


Feb. issue. New low price of $1 a year and 85c a 
copy. A few old numbers left at 25c. 








TEN MILLION STORY PLOTS 


—all different—can be built around any idea with 
the aid of the PLOT GENIE. Endorsed by editors 
and American Fiction Guild and widely used by suc- 
cessful authors and the Story Departments of Mo- 
tion Picture Studios. Priceless aid to new writers. 
Write for full information today. No obligation. 
ERNEST E. GAGNON CO. 
Dept. 830, 1541 N. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 








WIN $$$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘eream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, ——. ete. Also win- 
ning entries and articles to help YOU win 

SP 2 now HALF PRICE—only $1 per 
year. copy, 25 cents—none free. Order yours NOW— 
KEEP POSTED WIN YOUR SHARE. Address, 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 








20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Over 25,000 Plot The market for humor is today 
Combinations greater than ever. Editors are wide 
open for writers depicting the fun- 
THE “HUMOR onier side of life. This amazingly 
PLOT compact and versatile system, with 
= its riches of amusing combinations 
SYSTEM of humor, farce, and comedy, comes 
. to you postpaid for only $1.00. 
$1.00 Postpaid Order today. 

HASCOMS PLOT SYSTEMS 

P. O. Box 104, St. Paul, Minn. 
WE PUBLIS print, criticize, type and sell 
© stories (fiction or non-fic- 


tion), screen, stage and radio skits. Fair rates. Your 
manuscript safe with us. 


SG cain arse avery month @ HARRY CARSCALLEN 
mitted for sale. Kimlin Drive, Glendale, Calif. 
a Sea 


RELIABLE TYPING SERVICE 


25% reduction of regular rates for your first submission. Prose, 
40c per thousand words; poetry, le per line; includes minor cor- 
rections, carbon copy, extra first and last sheets. Reduced rates 
for the longer lengths. Marketing suggestions if requested. 
Remittance must accompany mss. for prompt service. I also have 
New York editorial and marketing connections, including revi- 
sion, criticism, and collaboration service. 


J. CLAYTON SHANK 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 








P. 0. BOX 615 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed, minor corrections made 
if requested. 50c per thousand words; carbon copy 
and extra outer pages included. Mailed flat. Fee 
should accompany manuscript. Inquiries invited. 


HALLIE HURLEY 


535 Reese Street Memphis, Tennessee 











Let an Expert Type Your Mss. 


I am a former contributor of verse and prose to N. Y. dailies 
and National Magazines and know exactly all requirements of 
editors. 40c per thousand words, including carbon copy, cor- 
tections in grammar, spelling, etc. Verse lc line. GIVE ME 
A TRIAL AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 


JULIAN LEWIS 
853 PUTNAM AVENUE BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


nals is not technically qualified to furnish 
us with the type of stuff we want,” says 
Editor Whipple. “He is too much writer, 
and not enough hunter and fisherman. For 
those who can deliver, we offer a market for 
2000-word stories and articles of actual 
hunting and fishing trips, technically accu- 
rate, containing plenty of action, and accom- 
panied with a good selection of photo- 
graphs.” 

Payment is made on publication at rates 
varying from 14 to 1 cent per word. Free 
photographs secured from railroads, civic 
and commerce associations and other pub- 
licity centers have spoiled your chances of 
selling any of your snap-shots to this out- 
door magazine. 

National Grain Journal, 324 Fourth Ave- 
nue South, will consider articles of interest 
to the grain trade, timely news and photos 
of men in the business. Payment averages 
$6 per page. Photos are not paid for. Query 
the editor only if you have something worth 
while, but don’t attempt to write anything 
for the Journal until you’ve examined sev- 
eral copies of this magazine. 

Northwestern Press, 2600 Portland Ave- 
nue, is definitely in the market for full- 
length plays, farce or farce-comedy, suitable 
for high school production or general ama- 
teur use. L. M. Brings, manager, suggests 
that interested playwrights will get an idea 
of the type of material used by requesting a 
free copy of his catalog. Payment varies ac- 
cording to arrangement with the author. 
Occasionally, the play is bought outright; 
sometimes it is published on a royalty basis. 

Buzza Company, 1006 West Lake Street, 
is always looking for mottoes, sentiments 
and greetings for all occasions. Verse-writ- 
ers are paid 50 cents per line on acceptance. 

Modern Medicine, 218 Essex Building, 
contains mostly re-writes from _ other 
sources, according to Editor J. J. Schifferes. 
However, the “Quack! Quack!” department 
is open for authentic 250-word stories of 

quack practices in the medical profession. 
Unique and interesting “shorts” will bring 
1 cent a word on publication. Medical pho- 
tos of genuine interest to doctors occasion- 
ally are purchased. Journal-Lancet and 
Dental Review, edited at the same address, 








peti exseRs se 








Gee re 








offer no market to outsiders. 


Four dental magazines are put out at 508 
Essex Building by Editor J. G. Cohen. 
Dental Survey and Mouth Health Quarter- 
ly are staff-written. However, Dental News 
and Dental Laboratory Review will consider 
1200-word ghost-written interviews with 
authorities on dental subjects. One cent a 
word is paid on acceptance with a $2 bonus 
for every photo used. But for gossakes, 
scribe, don’t write a line for these books or 
any books until you’ve studied the mags you 
want to break into. 


@ Mark the following trade mags off your active 
list : 

Greater Amusements, 803 Lumber Exchange, 
changing from semi-monthly to weekly, is still out 
of the market. 

Iinprovement Bulletin, 820 Lumber Exchange, is 
staff-handled and carries its own correspondents. 

Automotive Journal, 320 Plymouth Building, pre- 
pares all the copy it can handle. 

Grain and Feed Review (formerly Co-operative 
Manager and Farmer), 7 Corn Exchange, is like- 
wise “out.” 

Radio Record has moved from Room 301 to 333 
Tribune Annex. Not buying. 

Commercial West, 445 Rand Tower, is so spe- 
cialized that only men who know business and in- 
dustry can handle the copy. 


@ Northwest Farm Equipment Journal, 
1011 Lumber Exchange, edited by Charles 
E. Woodward, looks forward to the time 
when this magazine can resume buying from 
outsiders again. At present, he employs 
only the services of a news-clipping bureau. 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman, same ad- 
dress, is in similar straits, according to Edi- 
tor Platt B. Walker. 


IMES are better,” says Carroll K. 

Michener, managing editor of the 
Miller Publishing Company’s trio of trade 
papers. And if you want to read some 
really cheerful copy write to 118 South 
Sixth Street for a special letter to corres- 
pondents and contributors which the editors 
have prepared. 


“The trend of our present requirements,” ex- 
plains Mr. Michener, “is away from routine. What 
we want is something new and different. We must 
have wider variety of appeal. There is vastly 
more news and information about the flour mill- 
ing, commercial baking and feedingstuffs indus- 
tries, and their relationships with all that is going 
on around us in the scientific, political, social and 
industrial worlds, than we could possibly print— 


MARCH 











Do You Write Like 
1000 Others? 


Or is your writing individual? Do you 
want the same critical guidance as 1000 
others, or do you want guidance suited 
to your individual needs? 


WARREN E. SCHUTT 


Offers practical and 





FREE individualized in- 
Send for free sam- struction by mail, 
ple of criticism. with exhaustive crit- 


Tey te ents | icism of every les- 


you in writing. son, in the following 
subjects: 


Fundamentals of Creative Writing 
Short Story Writing Play Writing 
Novel Writing Magazine Article Writing 


Mr. Schutt has for the past eleven years 
taught all branches of Creative Writing at New 
York and Columbia Universities, with notable 
results in the way of bringing his students 
through to SALES. 

His courses are not formulized. They are 
adapted to the individual needs of his students. 


Address him at 
425 W. Chelton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 











WHO? 
WHAT? 
WHEN? 
HOW? 


Do your guides show you the answers to these four 
questions, when you have a story to sell? 


WHO is in the market? 
WHAT do they want? 
WHEN do they want it? 
HOW must it slant? 


Hundreds of authors are finding the answers each 
week In... 


AUTHORS' WEEKLY NEWS 
SERVICE 


seven to elght weeks in advance of any magazine on 

the market. The —— —— not depend on ANY 

gquide—Each letter e information in Itself. 
PROVE IT TO YOURSE a TRY IT A MONTHI 


Use the coupon. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


WRITERS’ SALES DATA SERVICE 

Burlington, Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25c, please forward me 
prt AUTHORS' NEWS SERVICE FOR ONE 


Name 





Address 





City. 






















~ a Thousands of Dollars 
+ ~~ From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous 


Ludwig Stanley Landmichl, author of 
more than a score of novels and serials, 
as well as hundreds of short stories and 
afticles, praises GENIE. He says: 


“It Is cemarkable how swiftly and aecurately the PLOT GENIE 
which @ really entertaining story may be 

plots—goed pecs By were 
worked Inte stories and have been published. i am sending you 
three formulas or synopses of plots used In stories recently pub- 


lished.’ 
A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 

One euthor has already made $5,000 with the GENIE—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A cer- 
tain new writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 
GENTE. 

PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 

GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 
workable. 

GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 CENTS 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,” which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete aed oo 
developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone may show what 
is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin e ‘postage, 
and say “‘Send me Perfect Plotter.” 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave, Hollywood, Calff. 


Short- Gees Writing f 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your 
sparetime profitable, Turn 
your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught by our 
iy sf literary experts, head. 
ed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein 
famous critic and teacher; Editor of The W Writer's 


Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive crit- 


icism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching 
One pupil has received over $5, 000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—"play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds ere selling 
—* to leading publishers. 

There is no other institution Ei cy doing so 
much for writers, young or oy! universities 
recognize this, for over one ed members of 
the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The editers 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
eur courses. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 

Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 7 mem 
ringfield, Mass. 
We publish » Writer's Library, 13 2 oT 
descriptive booklet free. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, the leading magazine for 


literary workers; sample 25¢, ° 
qeriakicn Guth, copy ennual eub 





WriTeEr’s Dicest 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








if we could get it. But the trouble is that we are 
far from getting it.” 

Your job, then, as a contributor is to give 
the editor not only what he wants today, but 
what he ought to have next week. Be a 
jump ahead of him! Here are Mr. Miche- 
ner’s present wants: 

The Northwestern Miller, weekly milling 
journal, will make room for a large variety 

“shorts” for the numerous departments: 
“Today and Yesterday,” “Mostly Personal,’ 
“Mill and Laboratory,” “Packaging Para- 
graphs,” “Mill Tailings,” “Business Baro- 
meters,” “Next to the Flour Bin,” and many 
others. The Miller’s news pages are “yawn- 
ing for more, better and shorter items.” 
There is a market for formal and informal 
photographs of prominent men in the trade. 
@ The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker appears as an enlarged edition on the 
fourth Wednesday of each month. Reams 
of copy could be written on how to ring the 
baker’s cash register, according to Editor 
Michener. Non-technical articles on the 
merchandising rather than the manufactur- 
ing of commercial bakery goods are wanted 
with plenty of pictures -—especially those 
pertaining to cake. A special department, 
“Dollar-Pullers,” awards a $3 check for 
each original selling idea for the modern 
baker. Keep ‘em short—around 150 words. 
@ Feedstuffs, a weekly merchandising news- 
paper which boasts complete coverage, can 
use plenty of news and feature articles per- 
tinent to the field of commercial feeds, but 
you are advised not to try the technical stuff 
unless you’re an expert. Feedstuffs has its 
own staff of correspondents covering the 
routine markets. 

Payment for material appearing in the 
above three magazines will bring one-half 
cent a word on acceptance for copy and 
extra pay for photos. If you are unac- 
quainted with any or all of these merchan- 
dising publications, ask for sample copies 
and study them religiously before you sit 
down to write. 


The collection of thirty-three 
selected by the editors of Story, Whit Burnett 
and Martha Foley, from the two European years 
of Story and incorporated in the season’s Van- 
guard Press list as “A Story Anthology” has been 
issued in England. The collection will appear 
under the imprint of Jonathan Cape, Ltd. 


short stories 
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“THANK YOU 
FOR YOUR 
PRICELESS HELP"... 


says Miss Stageman, a client 
of mine in the Professional 
Collaboration Service,* whose 
first story is reproduced here. 
Because of limitations of 
space, I can veproduce but 
one new writer’s first story 
each month, but such sales 
are being made ALL THE TIME. 
The records are in my files. 
*(Address on request.) 


her 
tinne 

















HE pencil Nan Holden held in 
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By Marjory H. Stageman 


re: ed a ren rr ch 


The above, as most of the successes of my clicnts published by me in this magazine month after 
month, represents a first sale by a hitherto unknown writer. I am just as interested in the aspiring 


For Paradise ¢ 


: f c around slim shoulders. These we 
slim, tapering, pink- the things that she yearned for, a 


wee 


writer, with his first sale yet to make, as I am in the established professional; and I work harder, if 
possible, for the unknown writer than I do for the professional, for the former needs assistance more. 
Many well-known authors work with me, and as a rule they need only a few pointers to set them 
right; the aspiring writer, however, needs all the assistance he can get. I give the best I have to 
give, and this, I think, accounts for the fact that my clients are more successful than any other 





similar group. 


As one of my successful clients, who now has close to a million words in published magazine 


stories and three published novels to his credit, 


literary help was to be found: 
“Mr. D’Orsay will help you to sell stories. 


wrote an inquirer who asked him where the best 


He’ll take your hide off in chunks, but he'll inject 


into his criticisms enough constructive suggestions to enable you to write a dozen salable stories.” 


(Name on request.) 


SEND ME THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. IT MAY BE READILY SALABLE—OR 
I MAY BE ABLE TO SOLVE THE MYSTERY OF THE REJECTION SLIPS FOR YOU! 


My booklet, “The Truth About Literary Assist- 
ance,” contains information vital to every writer, 
not obtainable elsewhere, which has saved countless 
ambitious men and women money and disappointment. 
If you want to sell the manuscripts you have written, 
or if you with to write salable stories, write for your 
copy TODAY. Thirty-two pages — and it’s free on 
request. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (in- 
cluding “‘short short-stories”); for longer stories the 
fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents 
a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. For manu- 
scripts of 50,000 words or over, the fee is $25.00. 

This fee is INCLUSIVE. It covers a detailed con- 
structive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 
words if the manuscript is unavailable; if it is avail- 


LAURENCE 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


These standard texts on writing valued by writers 
everywhere: 

“Writing Novels to sell,” $2.50; “Landing the Edi- 
tors’ Checks,” $3.00; “Stories You Can Sell,” $3.00. 
Copies autographed when ordered direct from me. 





able or can be made so by revision, THE FEE COV- 
ERS ALL NECESSARY WORK INCLUDING TYPING, 
CARBON COPY TO THE AUTHOR, SUBMISSIONS 
TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 
with my time and money, instead of asking the author 
to do so. 

THE COMMISSION CHARGED ON SALES IS 10%. 

PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a “Course,” but INTENSIVE INDI- 
VIDUAL work with a strictly limited number of cli- 
ents, during which the client and I write a story 
together, step by step, from the mere plot germ to the 
completed manuscript. This constitutes the most prac- 
tical training possible. The client learns HOW by 
DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able 
to advertise, MONTH AFTER MONTH, ACTUAL RE- 
SULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are 
surprisingly low and convenient. Particulars on request. 


R. DPORSAY 


5617 Hollywood Boulevard 
(or P. O. Drawer A-1) 


(Personal Interviews by Appointment Only) 


Hollywood, Calif. 


Recommended by editors. Own Sales Representive 
in New York for personal submission to editors of 
manuscripts accepted for sale. 







WHY THE SACLESS VAGUMATIC 


— with Ever-Visible Ink Supply—and 102% More of It— 


oes a 


And why the Youth of America will never again 


be Slowed Down by pens that run dry in the midst of their work! 


Youth, with its vigorous spirit, has been quick 
to lead the great procession of alert-brained people 
who are casting aside their old-type rubber sac pens 
and carrying this utterly new and basically different 
creation. 

Invented by a Scientist at the University of Wis- 
consin, and developed by Parker, this revolutionary 
Vacumatic forever ends the last objection to a foun- 
tain pen—ends having it run out of ink in the midst 
of your writing. It’s the first sacless pen without pis- 
ton pump, valves, or other parts that may fail later. 
And it’s guaranteed mechanically 
perfect. 

Go to any stationer’s, druggist’s. 
jeweler’s, or department store, and 
see how it fills by Vacuum. See 


more ink than held by a rubber 
sac pen of equal size. 

And write different ways with 
its All-Purpose Gold and Platinum 


Pa dea 


SDVACUMATIC—— 


the ink rush in and fill it.— 102% nto 


Over-Size Vacumatic Pen, $10; Pencil to 
Match, $3.50. Jet or Colored Transparent 
Vacumatic Pen, $5; Pencil, $2.50 


Point — your regular hand with the lower side; also 
fine or hairline with the upper side, for notes and 
numerals, 

A gifted designer originated its non-breakable 
laminated barrel—built up ring upon ring of lumi- 
nous Pearl and Jet, or Pearl and Transparent An:ber 
that looks like Jet till held to the light. Then it lets 
you see the ink within— shows days ahead when 
the pen needs refilling. 

Save your old pen for sentiment, if you like, but 
make yourself—or someone else—a gift of the one 
pen the world always wanted but 
could not have until now. The 
Parker Pen Company, Janesville, 


Wisconsin. 





People often ask us, ““‘What ink shall we 
use in a fountain pen?” Our 

best recommendation is 

Parker Quink, the miracle 

ink that cleans a pen as it 

writes. 








